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THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 1858 
IN PITTSBURGH 


James D. VAN TruMpP* 


proaches the lesser events of past ages does so at no small 

disadvantage, forasmuch as ancient minutiae, or even the facts 
just beyond the memory of the “oldest inhabitant,” have very often 
escaped exact chronicle and are, thereby, the prey of rapid oblivion. 
To posterity, the nose of Cleopatra is better known than the whole 
life of a slave in Alexandria and it is easier to call up the glory of 
Caesar than to discover what his steward had for breakfast. Like 
the Kingdom of Heaven, the House of History has many mansions 
and within it are not only great places but an infinite number of silent 
corridors and dusty corners which the historian cannot forbear en- 
tering on occasion, either for duty or for delight. The resurrection 
of these neglected cells, these unimportant pockets of the past, al- 
though attended with various hazards of reconstruction, may enliven 
or pleasantly footnote the graver preoccupations of the guardians, or 
even the devoted visitors, in History’s vast establishment. 

Occasions of public commemoration like the Pittsburgh Bicen- 
tennial of 1958 usually produce many such visitations and renova- 
tions, much dusting and illumination of forgotten chambers and 
closets. It is just such a small enclosure that we would visit now— 


T= historian, whether he be professional or amateur, who ap- 





* As an historian, Mr. Van Trump has given over his preoccupation with the build- 
ings of Pittsburgh for this excursion into local social history. As a writer, 
he is presently interested in the revival of the essay as a neglected literary 
form.—Ed. 
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the events pertaining to the celebration of the Centennial of the 
evacuation of Fort Duquesne by the French in 1758 and the taking 
over by the British forces of the land on which the city of Pittsburgh 
now stands.' The Centennial festivities, if one may call them such, 
took place on a single day—Thursday, 25 November, 1858—and 
exact preparations for them were limited to little more than a month. 
It was a festival, it must be said, quite lacking in any large lustre, 
any compelling glamor, but one of some importance in its distant 
day and one which local piety of place commends to our attention. 

Even such a minor excursion into this local wing of the great 
historical house, warrants our calling upon the Muse of History for 
guidance and leadership. Courtesy demands that we do not consider 
her merely as docent in her own domain and it would be an imperti- 
nence to ask a personally conducted tour for so minute a journey. 
Possibly we should not hazard the actual voyage and it would be 
better to request a magic lantern view of our small occasion, now 
so sunk in the past, but which is not vanished beyond all recovery. 
The lantern, that cherished toy and fountain of illusion, so beloved 
of the Victorians, is, we may assume, the proper instrument of our 
pilgrimage and by its light we shall be conducted to the past. 

We take our seats in a forecourt of the historical house, the 
lantern is brought in and properly lighted and, the Muse presiding, 
we begin our voyage. At first the light flares uncertainly, there is 
a little difficulty in focussing the image, but slowly there appears 
before us, against the screen of Eternity, the Pittsburgh of only a 
hundred years ago, the spires and chimneys of which have now utterly 
vanished. Only the basic landscape remains unchanged, but in our 
1858 view, the broadness of undisturbed water and the depth of 
wilderness which characterized the aboriginal land of 1758 has quite 
disappeared ; the hills rolling down to the muddy streams have long 
since become brown and naked, as smooth as the skins of the red 
men who have died or sought refuge in the West. Fort Duquesne 
and Fort Pitt have fled away like dreams and the color and drama, 
the ceremony and the blood of the heroic 18th century are only 
memories. The war whoop has ceased to sound over the rivers and 
the sword or the musket is no longer lifted in the forests. 


* No one will deny that this was one of the important occasions in American history, 
but it is no part of our purpose to describe it here. The writer assumes that 
the reader has some acquaintance with North American history of the 18th 

century. 
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The image from the lantern is focussed more clearly and we are 
now closer to the city, although the view is still obscured by great 
clouds of smoke—black, grey and saffron—which are so eminently 
the badges and the colors of the 19th century. The Industrial Revo- 
lution overtook Pittsburgh almost before it had ceased to be a fron- 
tier fort and the scenery of Industry with its peculiar chiaroscuro— 
the dense shadows and the grey pallors touched with flame—consti- 
tute the picture of the Victorian city.2 In the magic lantern, of 
course, all movement is fixed and frozen and, since we cannot ex- 
pect too much from the good offices of the Muse, we shall have to 
use Our imaginations to supply whatever activity there may be. In 
1858, sound rose up, too, as well as smoke, and even though there 
was a great deal of it, we shall have to listen with the ear of the 
mind to the large pervasive murmur of the town. . 

For the 1858 city did “bustle’—in that Centennial day it was 
well on its way to becoming the “workshop of the world’’—and there 
was constant movement in the cobbled streets and on the wharves. 
Steamboats swept grandly along the rivers, and locomotives darted 
sharply here and there, adding their smoke to the general and region 
cloud. And always, in the shops and forges, one heard the clangor 
and the noise of manufacture. 

It was soft coal which was responsible for that huge cloud 
of smoke which gained for the city, until recently, an unenviable 
reputation.? The great coal beds of Western Pennsylvania had been 
notable factors in attracting Industry to Pittsburgh and thereby in- 
creasing the resident population. From 1850 to 1860 the population 
of Allegheny County had increased from 138,200 in 1850 to 178,831 
in 1860* and Thurston estimated the number of persons living in the 
city proper in 1857 as 138,534.5 By 1858 Pittsburgh had completely 
recovered from the great fire of 1845 which had devastated a large 





* Around 1850, William Schuchman, a lithographer active in Pittsburgh at that 
period, published a lithographic panorama of the developing town, whose harsh 
sepia pallors and bone-like barrenness convey forcibly the mid-century tone 
of the city. 

* Although there was a brief period of relative cleanliness dating from the mid- 
1880’s, it was not until the smoke abatement laws of 1946 were enforced that 
the pall was, to a large degree, dissipated. 


‘Thurston, George H., Allegheny County’s Hundred Years (Pittsburgh, 1888), 


p. 56. 
* Thurston, George H., Pittsburgh As It Is (Pittsburgh, 1857), p. 40. 
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section of the Triangle and which had caused $10,000,000 damage. 
There had been a financial panic in 1857, but no banks failed in 
Pittsburgh® and whatever other effect it may have had on the city is 
not apparent in the accounts of the celebration. The excitement and 
prosperity of the Civil War period had not yet arrived, although 
Pittsburgh was at the time of the celebration already conscious of 
the part she might be called upon to play in the conflict.’ The Cen- 
tennial took place in an atmosphere of mounting national tension, 
but the events to come cast no too obtrusive shadow before them. 

Architecturally the city had still, to some degree, the appear- 
ance of an 18th century town and many of its buildings were low- 
lying, simple and Classical in tune. The Greek Revival style with 
its simplicity and heavy elegance was still the dominant architectural 
note in the urban scene and it provided very eminently a quiet back- 
drop for the commerce and clamor of the cobbled streets. The 
Classical steeple of the Third Presbyterian Church at Third and 
Ferry Streets soared above the warehouses and the factory chim- 
neys in the lower part of the city; on Grant’s Hill the low dome and 
the rugged Doric portico of the second Allegheny County Court 
House provided a monumental background for the commonplace 
shops of the Triangle. The Bank of Pittsburgh with its Ionic porti- 
coes, between Third and Fourth Streets, provided a splendid foil 
for the more sober compact bulk of Burke’s Building nearby.* The 
French and Italian ostentations of the High Victorian style were, 
as yet, little in evidence, although the Gothic Revival was much to 
the fore with St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, at Grant and Diamond, 
St. Paul’s R. C. Cathedral at Fifth and Grant and the new Christ 
Methodist Church at Eighth and Penn.? The architecture had to 


*Wilson, Erasmus, ed., Standard History of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (Chicago, 
1898), p. 444 ff. 

*“Pittsburgh and vicinity are casting the cannon and rolling out daily the cannon 
balls with which to subdue the friends of dis-union”’—from an editorial in 
the Pittsburgh Gazette, 27 November, 1858. (N.B. All newspapers listed 
below or in the text are those of Pittsburgh and the year is 1858 unless 
otherwise noted.) 

* The Court House (completed 1842), the Bank (1836) and Burke’s Buildings 
(1836) were all designed by John Chislett (1800-1869). The Third Church 
(built 1838, destroyed by fire 1863) was almost certainly by Chislett, who 
was the city’s most famous early architect. 

. Peter’s (1851-52) was designed by John Notman of Philadelphia, St. Paul’s 

(1853-55) by Walsh of New York and Bartberger of Pittsburgh and Christ 

Methodist (1855) by J. W. Kerr. 
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provide the stage scenery for the Centennial procession and there 
was a certain consonance between the sobriety of the background 
and the subdued tenor of the occasion. 

Amid the spires and porticoes, the chimneys poured forth their 
smoke, and the ill-paved streets grimly hummed with business. Early 
and late, steamboats whistled on the rivers, there was the sound of 
locomotive bells on Liberty Avenue and the drays rumbled cease- 
lessly over the cobbles. The Industrial Age was unmistakably here 
and Pittsburgh was determined to be in the vanguard of Progress. 
The Scotch-Irish residents, the most important and influential group 
in the city, who had been among the earliest settlers in Western 
Pennsylvania, set, with their industry and Calvinistic sobriety, rather 
eminently the tone of the place. Pittsburgh was passionately de- 
voted to business and it had become—forgetful of the forest and the 
forts—a monochrome paradise for business men, veiled almost per- 
petually in the smoke which, morning and night, rose from the 
altars dedicated to commercial advancement.'® 

This intense devotion to commerce might argue a correspond- 
ing indifference to public rejoicing or municipal ceremony of any 
kind and there is abundant testimony in the newspapers of the period 
to show that this was the case. When we consider the lengthy 
preparations which preceded both the Sesqui-Centennial of 1908 and 
the Bicentennial of 1958, the haste with which the earlier occasion 
was “thrown together” at very nearly the last minute testifies to an 
indifference on the part of citizens of the time to a most important 
event in the city’s history. The Commercial Journal commented! 
—‘‘We think the tendency of the times is towards extreme bar- 
reness in all those things that appeal to our more generous senti- 
ments. We are so deeply immersed in business and money-making 
that it is well to break up this constant tendency to the material in 
man and remind us of the sentimental and spiritual.” It would be 
foolish, of course, to expect the smallest manifestation of the carnival 
spirit in Pittsburgh, but even our processions and pageantry have 
always had a certain sobriety and quietness. In keeping with the 
spirit of the place, this is as it should be, but even when this has 
been said, the lack of interest shown by the citizenry of 1858 is 





” Thurston, in his Pittsburgh As It Is devotes only four pages to the city’s cultural 
activities. 
™ 26 November. 
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something to remark. To be sure, the municipality was not nearly 
so well organized then as later and it had still the quality of the 
frontier settlement that it had been not so many years before. In 
the end, though, when the Centennial committees did get to work 
on the project, they did the best they could by American standards 
of the time; they organized a celebration consonant with the re- 
sources at their command and not unworthy to rank with other 
American pageants of the period. The Chronicle Telegraph of 8 
March, 1889, referred to it as one of the earliest of American his- 
torical centennials!* and it would, therefore, have a certain interest 
on that score alone. 

The Pittsburgh newspapers for the year 1858 are the chief 
sources of information on the Centennial celebration and it is to 
them that we must look for material concerning preparations for 
the occasion, since, apparently, few other records of it were kept.'? 
Considering the business-like tone of the city, it seems most ap- 
propriate that the advisability of celebrating the Centennial was first 
mentioned in the Commercial Journal where a lengthy article on 
the early history of the city concluded with an appeal to Pitts- 
burghers to honor the events of 1758.'* On 14 September, 1858, the 
same paper in an article on Major Grant’s defeat,'* again appealed 
to the citizenry—“We would suggest to our citizens, generally, that 
some arrangement be made to celebrate in some appropriate manner 
the 25th of November. It would do us good to spend one evening 
looking back.” On 24 November the Journal asserted that several 
Philadelphia papers had copied its article, accompanied by historical 
notes of their own and suggesting that if Pittsburgh did not celebrate 
the event, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia 
should do so. The writer of the editorial had interviewed Neville 
B. Craig'® (whose pupil in historical matters he claimed to be) in 
" This view was expressed at the time of the Allegheny County Centennial of 1888. 


* Press, 23 October, 1908. Even at the time of the municipal Sesqui-Centennial 
records of the earlier event were hard to come by. 

“8 May. 

**In September 1758 while General Forbes was at Raystown, Colonel Bouquet at 
Loyalhanna sent forward Major James Grant with a force of about 800 men 
to make a reconnaissance of Fort Duquesne. Grant, however, engaged the 
garrison at the Fort with the result that he was defeated and captured and 
a number of his men killed or taken prisoner. 

* Craig (1787-1863), who was born in one of the redoubts of Fort Pitt, was an emi- 
nent early Pittsburgh lawyer, editor and historian. He is chiefly remembered 

for his History of Pittsburgh (1851). 
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regard to the best means of celebrating the occasion. The True Press 
of 26 November, 1858 says that the Centennial was talked of in 
the city early in October and that the first suggestion concerning 
the Centennial came from the Mayor, the Hon. Henry A. Weaver,'’ 
who contributed largely to the success of the venture. It seems 
probable, however, that the Mayor took action only after consulting 
with interested citizens.'* 

The Gazette in its account of the Celebration’? put forth the 
theory that the occasion had been suggested by the Rev. George 
Duffield of Philadelphia, who had written a letter concerning the 
matter to the Rev. Henry Kendall,?° pastor of Pittsburgh’s Third 
Presbyterian Church, who showed the Duffield letter to the Editor 
of the Gazette in the hope of giving it local publicity. The Gazette, 
however, was busy with the coming Elections (which occurred on 
12 October and which, due to the uncertain national situation, were 
of great interest)?! and nothing was said about Rev. Duffield’s 
communication. Eventually, Rev. Kendall wrote to the Gazette 
giving Rev. Duffield’s views on the subject and this final effort 
was published after a little delay.?? The Pittsburgh public was there- 
by informed that the subject of the anniversary had been under 
consideration in the Presbyterian Historical Society at Philadelphia 
and that it was generally conceded that Pittsburgh ought to have a 
celebration. Later, in commemoration of the Western Pennsylvania 
event, Rev. Duffield caused to be published in the Presbyterian 
Magazine of Philadelphia a sermon delivered on 6 December, 1758 
at Carlisle, Pennsylvania by his great-grandfather, another George 
Duffield (1732-1790) on the occasion of the taking of Fort Du- 
quesne.?? 





* Weaver (1820-1890) was a local business man who was elected mayor of Pitts- 
burgh in 1857. 

* Commercial Journal, 20 October. 

* 26 November. 

* Rev. George Duffield (1818-1888) was the third clergyman of that name (the 
succession constitutes a sort of minor clerical dynasty in the Presbyterian 
ranks) in the Duffield family. At the time of the Centennial he was living 
in Philadelphia but moved to Michigan in 1861. Rev. Henry Kendall was 
pastor of the Third Church 1857-1861. 

*™ The Republicans won on this occasion—an early test of the local strength of the 
party which had been formed in Pittsburgh in 1856. 

*™ Gazette, 15 October. The Kendall letter is dated 6 October. 

* Presbyterian Magazine, v. 8 (November 1858) pp. 504-511. 
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After the celebration had been held the Commercial Journal 
accused the Gazette of advancing too liberally the Philadelphia cause 
in the matter of responsibility for the Centennial. Was the great 
city in the East so loaded with history and honors to have all the 
credit ??4 To the Journal it seemed “too bad” to rob Pittsburgh of 
its “one little ewe lamb” to enrich the “overburthened possessor of 
flocks and herds to the East.” The Gazette, not to be outdone in 
local piety, abandoned the Philadelphia claim, stating that Pitts- 
burgh should have “its ewe lamb, yea, the whole sheep”! 

At any rate, the Centennial movement began to gather impetus 
after the middle of October . . . The magic lantern now begins to 
flicker more rapidly and a series of small monochrome tableaux is 
presented to us... At the instigation of the Mayor, a meeting was 
called for the afternoon of the 20th of October,?’ but the attendance 
was extremely poor and it was adjourned until 22 October. A much 
larger body of citizens attended the second meeting at which Mayor 
Weaver presided.2°. Mr. Weaver read a letter from George Ban- 
croft, the historian, declining an invitation to the Centennial, and 
Mr. Hilary Brunot declared that a committee of the Mercantile 
Library Association was in correspondence with Edward Everett 
with the view of procuring him as the speaker. At this session the 
various committees who were to have the celebration in charge 
were formed. On 26 October another meeting was held for the 
purpose of arranging a program for the event and at this time sub- 
committees were appointed to see if the Duquesne Depot—the great 
new freight station belonging to the Pennsylvania Railroad—could 
be procured for the occasion and to enquire if the railroads would be 
willing to issue excursion tickets to visitors. It was reported that 
Pittsburgh citizens, who were beginning to enter into the spirit of 
the undertaking, had hunted out relics of the past and the Mayor’s 
office was converted into a sort of museum where all kinds of old 
publications, swords and other objects were exhibited.2” On 27 
October the Evening Chronicle announced a tentative Centennial 
program, particularly the composition of the parade which was ‘o 
be held on 25 November. 


* Commercial Journal, 27 November and Gazette, 29 November. 
* Evening Chronicle, 21 October. 
* Commercial Journal, 22 October. 
* Evening Chronicle, 26 October. 
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On 28 October the Evening Chronicle also carried an account 
of the festivities attendant on the celebration of the seven hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Munich, which took place on 27 
September, 1858. This had been an elaborate affair with a richly 
costumed procession and the writer of the Chronicle article felt that 
any ceremonies held in Pittsburgh should be worthy of the occasion 
and the community. Pittsburgh had experienced other celebrations 
in 1858 and parades of a minor sort were not uncommon. On 20 
August, the jubilation in connection with the successful laying of 
the Atlantic cable?* had been fairly extensive. The annual firemen’s 
parade had taken place on 4 September with all the men in uniform 
and the engines decked with wreaths of flowers:?° on 14 October a 
torchlight procession was organized to celebrate the victory of the 
Republicans in the Elections.*° It would seem, therefore, that 
Pittsburghers did not mind parading. On 5 November a prominent 
Pittsburgher, General William Robinson?! was appointed chief mar- 
shal of the procession and on the following day the names of his 
aides were announced. *? 

The Committee on Arrangements was at work trying to secure 
a speaker and since Everett could not be procured, Governor Packer 
of Pennsylvania was suggested,*? but the final choice fell upon 
Andrew Williams Loomis*4, a Pittsburgh attorney noted for his 
eloquence, indeed, he was known as the “Demosthenes of the West.” 


* For the writer’s account of this event, see the Historical Society Notes in this 
issue, p. 170. 


” Commercial Journal, 6 September. 
* Tbid., 13 October. 
* Evening Chronicle. General William Robinson (1785-1868) held his title by virtue 


of a commission in the Pennsylvania State Militia. Largely interested in 
commercial and manufacturing pursuits, he was the first mayor of Allegheny 
(now Pittsburgh’s North Side) where he owned much land. 


* Evening Chronicle. The aides were Brigadier General J. M’K. Snodgrass, Colonel 
Samuel McKelvey, Captain C. W. Batchelor, Colonel David A. Stewart, J. D. 
Bailey, Major General Joseph Markle, Colonel Leopold Sahl, Jr., Robert H. 
Patterson, Colonel W. J. Morrison, Hon. J. R. McClintock, R. B. Simpson, 
M. K. Moorehead, and J. G. Backhofer. See also Dispatch, 25 November. 


* Commercial Journal, 22 October. William Fisher Packer (1807-1870) was gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania 1857-1861. 


* Commercial Journal, 28 October. Loomis (1797-1873) came to Pittsburgh in 1839 
and, until 1866, practised law in association with his cousin, Orlando Metcalf. 
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Judge William Wilkins** was to conduct the proceedings at the Du- 
quesne Depot which was then the largest enclosed space in the city 
and which was estimated to hold 10,000 to 15,000 people.*® 

The few days before Thursday 25 November were filled with 
bustling activity unconnected with the usual commercial “hustle” of 
the town. The newspapers carried the program of the day and the 
order of the procession’’ in their columns which were also full of 
notices concerning final meetings of the participants in the parade 
(a local wag inserted an advertisement in the Dispatch of 25 No- 
vember asking the Modern Order of Wife Beaters to march with 
the other groups). Most of the city’s industries were to be repre- 
sented, the military organizations, literary and benevolent societies, 
and firemen—in short, all organized social groups in the city who 
had any reason for parading. Visitors began to come into the city 
from all over Western Pennsylvania,** including important person- 
ages from neighboring counties who were taking part in the pro- 
ceedings. There was much sewing and painting of banners, and 
colored sashes and badges with views of the Old Redoubt (the 
Blockhouse) were sold in the shops. On the day before the parade, 
the cobbled streets along the route were washed and scraped but all 
the water in the rivers could not have sweetened those mud-haunted 
avenues.*? There were gloomy prognostications about the weather 
which for the past week had been something less than pleasant.‘ 
This was no city, nor was it the season, for the hanging of garlands 
or the scattering of flowers, but flags and bunting were displayed 





* Gazette, 11 November. Judge Wilkins (1779-1865), jurist, U. S. Senator, diplomat 
and Secretary of War in President Tyler’s cabinet, had become by 1858 
rather the “Grand Old Man” of Pittsburgh and one of its leading citizens. 

* Dispatch, 25 November. 

* Typical is that of the Evening Chronicle, 22 November. 


™ Gazette, 24 November—‘“Tomorrow will be a gala day and our city will be full of 
strangers. We are more surprized at the apathy of the public in not having 
taken advantage of advertising their goods than in anything else.” 

” Dispatch, 24 November—“Our streets and side walks have rarely been in as 
wretchedly filthy and impassible a condition as at present. They are overshoe 
in mud of the greasiest, stickiest and nastiest kind.” 

“ Gazette, 25 November. Judge McClure when he was discharging a jury because 
of the celebration remarked that the day was sure to be unpleasant. “If,” 
remarked the judge, “the French had only had sense enough to have left 
Fort Duquesne in May or June, there would have been some sense in cele- 
brating it; as it was, however, we would be oblidged to take it as it came.” 

Alas, in November, Pittsburghers have always had to take it as it came! 
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on shops and houses, and banners were stretched across the sombre 
streets. 

At last the magic lantern shows us the great day itselfi—Thurs- 
day 25 November . . . November and March are the dreariest 
months in the Pittsburgh year and the weather of this particular 
year was, as usual, indeterminate—it was cold but not cold enough 
to freeze the pervasive mud. As the Gazette of 25 November said— 
“The weather was exceedingly impropitious—rain and snow falling 
all day. This is no joke in Pittsburgh. When it rains or snows 
here, there is an equal quantity of soot in solution, so that smoke, 
soot and rain held high carnival.”*! Had anyone been inclined to 
sleep late on that morning, it would have been difficult since the 
new brass field piece of the Duquesne Greys*? began firing at 5 
o'clock. Crowds began to appear at an early hour and by 9 o'clock 
it was estimated that 50,000 people were about in the streets; every 
available window along the route of procession was filled with wom- 
en and children and the sidewalks were crowded to the curbstones 
in every direction. Among the spectators were reporters from two 
Philadelphia papers, the Evening Bulletin and the Evening Journal,* 
and all the local papers had their men on the scene.** 

Although the parade was scheduled to begin at nine or nine- 
thirty, the marchers who “formed” on the side streets between Penn 
and Liberty were a little slow and the vanguard did not move off 
from Penn and Wayne (now Tenth Street) until ten o’clock. At 
the head of the line were the local veterans of the War of 1812 in 





“ The Dispatch of 26 November said, “The day, for the season of the year was very 
favorable—a slight sifting of snow from morning till night, a bracing air, 
and as passable a footing as could be expected.” Which newspaper d’you 
read! 

“The Greys, possibly the most famous of the local volunteer regiments of the 19th 
century, was formed in 1831 and saw service in both the Mexican and the Civil 
War, but after 1878, it was merged into the new National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania. 

* Evening Chronicle, 23 November. At least one national magazine had made ar- 
rangements to get illustrations for an article on the Centennial—see Harper’s 
Weekly II, No. 101 (4 December 1858) pp. 773-774. For the cut of the 
Duquesne Depot on p. 773, (reproduced for this article) the engraver had 
used a photographic view made by John Rogers, a local photographer and 
proprietor of the Star Daguerreotype Gallery on Fifth Street. 

“Since all local papers carried accounts of the celebration, it would be tedious to 
footnote every statement with several references. References to any specific 
account will be made only when necessary. 
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carriages*® and next came General Robinson looking very handsome 
mounted on a white horse and flanked by Brigadier-General J. McK. 
Snodgrass on his right and Major General Joseph Markle*® on his 
left. Two regiments of cavalry, the Pennsylvania Dragoons and 
the National Lancers cantered at the head of the military contingent 
which included the Jackson Independent Blues (Captain Alexander 
Hays),*” the Pennsylvania Infantry (Captain Negley), the Wash- 
ington Infantry (Captain Rowley), the Monongahela Blues (Cap- 
tain Blackburn), and the Allegheny Rifle Company (Lieutenant 
Gang). The Gazette reported that the “sappers” belonging to the 
latter regiment “with their fine uniforms, bearskin caps, white 
leather aprons, axes, etc. were greatly admired.” The rear of the 
military division was brought up by the Duquesne Greys (Captain 
Campbell), some seventy men strong, who with their new cannon 
“made a splendid appearance” according to the Gazette. Lines of 
marching men in uniform are always the chief interest in any parade, 
together with the rumble of drums and the blaring of brass instru- 
ments. The concerted precise footfalls, the swinging arms, the 
smooth elegance of cloth and leather, the martial feather and the 
gleaming eye were the sure glamor of that occasion as they always 
are of any day of procession . . . “What a brave lad was I when the 
drums were going by! .. .” 

As if to remind the spectators of the arts of peace, the farmer’s 
delegation came next and then a long line of thirty-one carriages 
bearing the dignitaries of the day. In the first carriage, drawn by 
four horses wearing plumes, was William Wilkins, A. W. Loomis 
and Mayor Weaver. After these vehicles, paraded the firemen of 
the city with their engines (no parade of the time would have been 
complete without the colorful fire equipment), followed rather in- 
congruously by the Pittsburgh and Allegheny literary societies.** 





“* Minutes Book of the Association of Soldiers and Sailors of the War of 1812 in 
possession of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

“ Joseph Markle (1777-1867) who held his title by virtue of a commission: in the 
Pennsylvania Militia was a prominent business man and soldier of West- 
moreland County. 

* Alexander Hays (1819-1864) was a graduate of West Point who had served in the 
Mexican War. He gained the rank of Major General in the Civil War and 
was killed at the Battle of the Wilderness in 1864. 

“* These quasi-intellectual, quasi-social societies appear to have had rather a vogue 

in Pittsburgh during the mid-19th century. The Dispatch of 23 November 

has a list of these groups with the dates of their formation. 
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The attendance in the latter group was rather meagre, possibly be- 
cause the “intellectuals” may have shrunk from the public clamor, 
the mud and the cold. The benevolent societies of the city made a 
better showing with their members attired in sashes of colored velvet 
trimmed with silver lace and fringes. Next came the Turner's 
Association followed by the Dead Rabbit Barge Club with its barge 
(mounted on wheels) drawn by two horses and manned by a crew 
of boys in checked shirts. 

Large delegations from the factories and mills of the city were 
a prominent feature of the parade and men from the Juniata Iron 
Works, the Duquesne Iron Works, Sheffield Steel Works and other 
industrial establishments marched in large numbers. The Gazette 
commented especially on an elaborate car or “float” belonging to 
the Novelty Works which attracted some attention, since the parade 
was not particularly notable for this sort of thing, although the local 
brewers paraded a series of wagons which displayed the whole 
process of making lager beer. The printing establishment of W. S. 
Haven had a wagon illustrating the improvements in the art of 
printing since the time of Benjamin Franklin, and from this cart 
copies of the Centennial Keepsake were distributed.4? Sixty-five men 
from the Fort Pitt Glass Works wore glass helmets in various styles 
over colored skull caps and carried wreaths and goblets made of glass. 

An incongruous note on such a cold day was the parade of 
Walker’s ice wagons, but they were overshadowed by the turn-out 
of the Pittsburgh Gymnastic Association (fifty-eight mounted men) 
which attracted as much attention as the military. The interest 
which these young men aroused was only another instance of that 
growing interest in athletics which was a salient characteristic of 
the later 19th century and paralleled so curiously the development 
of the Industrial Age. 

Starting from Penn and Wayne (Tenth),°° the parade moved 
down Penn to Marbury (now Stanwix), up Marbury to Liberty, 
down Liberty to Water, up Water to Smithfield, up Smithfield to 
Liberty, up Liberty to Wayne, down Wayne to Penn, up Penn to 





“The Centennial Celebration Keepsake (Commemorating the Evacuation of Fort 
Duquesne, November 25, 1758) printed by W. S. Haven, book and job printer, 
sold by Hunt and Miner, Pittsburgh, 25 November, 1858, p. 4. This pam- 
phlet contains little information on the Centennial of 1858. 

© The present nomenclature of the streets is convenient but lacks the older variety. 
The City Council must have thought that here there was safety in numbers. 
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Mechanic (Sixteenth), across the Mechanic Street bridge to Chest- 
nut Street in Allegheny, up Chestnut to Ohio, down Ohio to Federal, 
down Federal and across the river again by the St. Clair Street 
bridge, along St. Clair (Sixth) to Liberty and down Liberty to the 
Duquesne Depot. The procession did not reach the Depot until 
one o'clock in the afternoon since it was two miles long and took 
two hours to reach a given point. The cavalry remained outside 
the building, but the marching regiments and delegations enfiladed 
through the hall, followed by a large group of spectators. 

It was eminently characteristic of the Pittsburgh of the time 
that a large freight station should have been built on the city’s 
most historic ground. Popularly it was said to have been erected 
on the site of Fort Duquesne although Neville B. Craig proved 
conclusively that the structural remains disclosed during the exca- 
vations for the place were those of Fort Pitt.5' Legends have an 
enormous vitality of their own, quite beyond the admonition of 
scholars, and for the average Pittsburgh citizen this station was 
constructed where Fort Duquesne had stood and that was that! For 
some strange reason, Fort Duquesne has seemed, even to later Pitts- 
burghers, more remote, more romantic, than Fort Pitt—possibly 
just because it was French. 

This huge wooden structure, 664 feet long and 110 feet wide*? 
had been built in 1854 for the accommodation of freight trains and it 
was not eminently suitable for use as a public hall. A great truss 
roof of a single span arched over the huge interior space which, on 
this Centennial day, was decorated with flags and evergreens and 
lit by flaring gas jets. Halfway down the hall, a platform had been 
erected for the speaker and distinguished guests, and across from it 
was another stand for the singers and musicians. The Centennial 





= Commercial Journal, 14 September, 1854. Fort Duquesne, a smaller structure than 
Fort Pitt, was located nearer the Point. For later archaeological findings on 
the Pittsburgh forts see the Report of the Point Park Commission, Part I 
which reports on the excavations carried out 1940-1943. There is a mime- 
ographed copy of this report available in the Pennsylvania Room at the 
Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh. See also Swauger, James L. and Hays, 
Arthur M., “Archeological Salvage at the Site of Fort Pitt, 1953,” 20 pp., 
map; Garwood, Vaughan, “The Gleaners,” Carnegie Magazine, Vol. 18, No. 6 
(June 1954), pp. 202-205; Hays, Arthur M., “Fort Pitt Excavations,” Archae- 
ological Newsletter, No. 8 (April 1954), pp. 8-12. 

“See the writer’s “Pittsburgh Railroad Stations Past and Present,” The Charette, 

XXXVII, No. 12 (December 1957) 21-22. 
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crowd was noisy and the acoustics of the place were so bad that 
it was difficult to hear the speakers. 

When some kind of order had been established, a salute was 
fired from the Point by the Duquesne Greys, and Mayor Weaver 
introduced the President of the Day, Judge Wilkins, who made a 
few appropriate remarks and then presented the Rev. Dr. Francis 
Herron’? who delivered a short but eloquent prayer. Wilson Mc- 
Candless,°* the Secretary of the Day, then read letters from the 
President of the United States, James Buchanan, and Governor 
Packer of Pennsylvania, expressing regret at their inability to be 
present at the celebration and sending their felicitations to the city. 
Historically, the President’s letter is of considerable interest, not 
only in regard to the Centennial, but also for the glancing light 
that it throws upon the gathering darkness of the pre-Civil War 
period and it merits being quoted in full. 


Washington, 22d November, 1858 
Gentlemen : 

I have had the honor to receive your invitation to be present, on the 
25th instant, at the Centennial Anniversary of the capture of Fort Du- 
quesne; and I regret that the pressure of public affairs, at a period so near 
the meeting of Congress, renders it impossible that I should enjoy this 
privilege. 

Every patriot must rejoice whilst reflecting upon the unparalleled prog- 
ress of our country within the last century. What was, at its commence- 
ment, an obscure Fort, far beyond the western frontier of civilization, has 
now become the center of a populous commercial and manufacturing city, 
sending its productions to large and prosperous sovereign states still further 
west, whose territories were then a vast, unexplored and silent wilderness. 

From the stand-point at which we have arrived, the anxious patriot 
cannot fail, whilst reviewing the past, to cast a glance into the future, and 
to speculate upon what may be the condition of our country when your 
posterity shall assemble to celebrate the second Centennial Anniversary of 
the capture of Fort Duquesne. Shall our whole country then compose one 
united nation more populous, powerful and free than any other which has 
ever existed? Or will the confederacy have been rent asunder and divided 


"Dr. Herron (1774-1860) was pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
1811-1850. 


“McCandless (1810-1882) was a local lawyer and judge in the U. S. District Court. 
He was a member of the Pennsylvania Electoral College in the presidential 
elections of 1844, 1852 and 1856. 


* The version here given is that of a copy preserved among the Buchanan papers in 
the archives of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. The 
Pittsburgh newspapers (with the exception of the Evening Chronicle) pub- 
lished the letter in their accounts of the celebration. The writer has collated 
the newspaper versions with that given here and he has found that they are 
all substantially the same except for an unimportant word or two. Dr. 
Robert FE. Carlson of the University of Pittsburgh was kind enough to supply 
the writer with a typewritten copy of the Philadelphia letter. 
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into groups of hostile and jealous States? Or may it not be possible that 
ere the next celebration all the fragments, exhausted by intermediate con- 
flicts with each other, may have finally re-united and sought refuge under 
the shelter of one great and overshadowing Despostism (sic)? 

These questions will, I firmly believe, under the Providence of God, 
be virtually decided by the present generation. We have reached a crisis 
when upon their action depends the preservation of the Union, according 
to the letter and spirit of the Constitution; and this once gone, all is lost. 

I regret to say that the present omens are far from propitious. In the 
last age of the Republic it was considered almost treasonable to pronounce 
the word Disunion. Times have since sadly changed, and now Disunion 
is freely prescribed as the remedy for evanescent evils, real or imaginary, 
which, if left to themselves, would speedily vanish away in the progress 
of events. 

Our revolutionary fathers have passed away, and the generation next 
after them, who were inspired by their personal counsel and example, have 
nearly all disappeared. The present generation, deprived of these lights, 
must, whether they will or not, decide the fate of their posterity. Let them 
cherish the Union in their heart of hearts; let them resist every measure 
which may tend to relax or dissolve its bonds; let the citizens of the dif- 
ferent States cultivate feelings of kindness and forbearance towards each 
other; and let all resolve to transmit it to their descendants in the form 
and spirit they have inherited it from their forefathers; and all will then 
be well for our country in future times. 

I shall assume the privilege of advancing years in referring to another 
growing and dangerous evil. In the last age, although our fathers, like 
ourselves, were divided into political parties which often had severe con- 
flicts with each other, yet we never heard, until within a recent period, of 
the employment of money to carry elections. Should this practice increase 
until the voters and their Representatives in the State and National Legis- 
latures shall become infected, the fountain of free Government will then be 
poisoned at its source, and we must end, as history proves, in a military 
despostism (sic). A Democratic Republic, all agree, cannot long survive 
unless sustained by public virtue. When this is corrupted and the people 
become venal, there is a canker at the root of the tree of Liberty which 
must cause it to wither and to die. 

Praving Almighty God that your remote posterity may continue, cen- 
tury after century, for ages yet to come, to celebrate the anniversary of 
the capture of Fort Duquesne in peace and prosperity, under the hanner 
of the Constitution and the Union, I remain, 


Very respectfully, your friend, 
James Buchanan 


To Russell Errett, J. Heron Foster, James P. Barr, Charles McKnight, 
J. G. Backofer, William M. Darlington and T. J. Bigham, Committee of 
Invitation. 


Copv of my letter of 22 Nov: 1858 to the Committee on the Centennial 
Anniversary of Fort Duquesne 


From Wm. Alfred Sanderson, Feb: 13, 1864 


As the Gazette of 26 November said, “the President’s greeting 
was received with questionable applause” inasmuch as the Demo- 
cratic Buchanan was, to say the least, unpopular in Republican quar- 
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ters in Pittsburgh.°© There were other letters of regret from such 
men as William H. Seward and Stephen A. Douglas, but there was 
not time enough to read all of them.°? Most of them were, how- 
ever, published in the newspaper accounts of the celebration. 

The magic lantern shows the great tenebrous interior of the 
Depot and the harsh light of the flaring gas jets falling upon the 
faces of the singers, the citizens and the politicians . . . The crowd 
murmured and shuffled its feet to keep warm; every sound begot 
an echo in the roof and there was a continuous rumble of noise. 
In this acoustical confusion, Mr. Loomis delivered his speech** 
which was a standard specimen of mid-Victorian eloquence; although 
it was not the best of its type, it was well constructed, rhetorically 





® The Morning Post of 26 November called it “a noble and patriotic letter,” but the 
Gazette in an editorial of 27 Nov ember asks why the President is so afraid of 
disunion and concluded that “his hysterics were the result of his own mad- 
ness and folly.” The Gazette also took the President to task for his allusion 
to the use of money to carry elections—“we regret to say that what Mr. 
Buchanan had to say was in such wretched taste that an effort at a cheer 
after it was read ended in most undoubted groans and hisses.” The Dispatch 
of 2 December says, “The President’s letter to our Pittsburgh Centennial Com- 
mittee attracts much attention and calls forth some sharp comment in the 
newspapers abroad. ‘Occasional’ of the Philadelphia Press mentions its ap- 
pearance on a recent morning in the National Intelligencer and says ‘Our 
town is in a broad grin about it. What is the worst of it is that it looks like 
an attack on the Cabinet who have been spending oceans of money to re-elect 
Lecompton Congressmen and the President writes as if he didn’t know it all 
the time!’” It is obvious that President Buchanan should have considered 
the state of his own house before making such a statement, whatever the mer- 
its of the question. The “Lecompton Congressmen” were obviously those 
Democratic members of Congress who had supported the Lecompton Consti- 
tution of 1857 which had been such a bone of contention in the national 
slavery question and so potent a cause of discord in “bleeding Kansas.” 
President Buchanan had himself supported that Constitution which was one 
of those minor fuses which led to the national explosion in 1861. We have 
no space to discuss it more fully here, however. The Buchanan letter was 
also used, to some degree, as a “point de départ” for Republican Congressman 
John Covode’s investigation of “corruption” in the Buchanan administration 
—a subject which has been recently treated by Edward W. Chester in a 
paper, “The Impact of the Covode Congressional Investigation,” read before 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 21 May, 1958. 

* True Press, 26 November. 

*® The oration which took about an hour to deliver was published later—Oration 

Delivered at the Centennial Celebration of the Evacuation of Fort Duquesne 
by Hon. A. W. Loomis, Pittsburgh, November 25, 1858, Pittsburgh: Printed 
by W. S. Haven, corner Market and Second Streets, 1859, p. 38. 
W. S. Haven was also to have published a commemorative volume of some 
two hundred pages on the celebration—see the Gazette of 1 December. The 
material was put into the hands of Solomon Schoyer who had been selected 
to compile the record, but the book was never published, possibly because 
interest in the event abated rapidly after it was over. 
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florid, and, by modern standards, dull. It was, however, the sort 
of thing Loomis’ contemporaries were used to hearing from both 
pulpit and platform and many of his listeners would have been edi- 
fied or even charmed if only they could have heard it. As it was, 
the golden sentences disappeared into the thunderous frozen air 
almost as soon as they were uttered. 

When the applause which greeted the end of Mr. Loomis’ speech 
had subsided, it was the turn of the musicians who were waiting 
patiently on the other side of the hall to perform their choral duties. 
An ode called One Hundred Years Ago, written by Florus B. 
Plimpton, a reporter on the Dispatch,5? set to music by Henry 
Kleber,’ was sung by members of the Frohsinn and Teutonia So- 
cieties “assisted by American amateurs.’®! The instrumental ac- 
companiment was provided by a large brass band conducted by 
Kleber himself. Although the musicians had to compete with the 
audience, they did manage to be heard rather better than Mr. Loomis 
and the effect was described as “fine”.® 

The sound of the music died out in the last rounds of applause; 
cheers were given for Mr. Loomis, Judge Wilkins and Mayor 
Weaver. About three o’clock, the sound of the Duquesne Greys’ 
field piece, firing from the Point, heralded the end of the proceed- 
ings and the great company dispersed, leaving the hall to silence 
and the imminence of more freight on the morrow. The celebration 
continued unofficially at the theatres and other places of resort. 
Gradually the dusk came down and with it more snow flurries; the 





"Plimpton, a local littérateur, was also Corresponding Secretary of the Third 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 1858-1860. His ode was printed 
in several of the newspaper accounts of the Celebration, and Fort Duquesne: 
An Historical Ballad, another of his poems written “after the manner of 
Macaulay’s King Henry of Navarre,” was published in the Evening Chronicle 
of 25 November. Both these poems—florid, provincial and bombastic though 
they are—display a certain mediocre competence in verse making. 


@ Kleber (1816-1897) was an important figure in Pittsburgh’s musical life of the 
19th century. He kept a music store, was organist and composer and a friend 
of Stephen C. Foster. See Baynham, Edward G., “Henry Kleber, Early 
Pittsburgh Musician,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 25 No. 
3-4 (September-December 1942) 113-120. At the present time, it is not 
known if Kleber’s score for the Centennial Ode still exists, although it is 
possible that a copy is extant. 

™ Evening Chronicle, 23 November. The Frohsinn Society (founded 1850—disbanded 
about 1918) and the Teutonia Society (founded 1854 and still in existence) 
were German singing associations. 

@ Dispatch, 26 November. 
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lights went up in the houses, the hotels and the theatres. There 
were some citizens—probably not those belonging to the more 
“solid” element—who found it difficult to settle back into the usual 
routine of existence. According to the True Press of 26 November 
—‘“A number of fights occured in various parts of the city yesterday 
afternoon. So far as could be ascertained none of the combatants 
were seriously injured—they were drunk.” 

However, the respectable, the responsible Pittsburghers took 
their pleasures more sedately, and on that Thursday evening in 
November, there were several theatrical and social diversions open 
to them. A “grand ball,” or, to be more accurate, a large public 
dance, was given that night at Lafayette Hall®? under the auspices 
of thirty or forty of the town’s most popular citizens and those who 
liked to dance undoubiedly enjoyed the lights, the movement and 
the music. At the Masonic Hall in Fifth Street was to be found 
Jones’ Grand Panorama of California and the Overland Route which 
had two showings at 2:30 and 7:30 on the Centennial Day. As an 
advertisement of the time put it—“For twenty-five cents you have 
comfortable seats and a journey to California without being ex- 
posed to the perils of starvation or being frozen to death in the 
ice-bound mountains.” To many a weary Pittsburgher who had 
been on his feet all day, the prospect of vicarious travel and remote 
hardship undoubtedly seemed attractive. 

Joseph C. Foster, manager of the New National Theatre on 
Fifth Street, had exerted himself to provide fitting entertainment for 
the Centennial night. A play called Fort Duquesne or Pittsburgh 
One Hundred Years Ago had been “got together,” one might say, 
since no author’s name seems to have survived in connection with it, 
except that of Mrs. Tannehill, one of the actresses in the company, 
who composed an ode which she, in the character of the Goddess 
of Liberty, declaimed as part of the grand finale of the per- 
formance. A synopsis of the play®* reveals it to have been a head- 





“Commercial Journal, 24 November. Lafayette Hall was an L-shaped building 
opening on both Wood and Fourth Streets. The first convention of the Re- 
publican Party was held here in 1856. 

“Commercial Journal, 24 November. 


“Published in the Post of 23 November and the Dispatch of 24 November. See 
also Fletcher, E. G., Records and History of Theatrical Activities in Pittsburgh 
From Their Beginning to 1861 (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), 2 v., I, pp. 290-295. 
This unpublished doctoral dissertation also contains much information on the 
New National and the Pittsburgh Theatres. 
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long and confused melange of all the Romantic literary cliches of 
the period, so arranged as to have some topical significance. The 
Morning Post of 27 November proclaimed it a great success. 

At the Pittsburgh Theatre (which was sometimes referred to 
as the Old Theatre) also in Fifth Street there were other enter- 
tainments which ventured to commemorate the historic past. Messrs. 
Porter and McFarland, the lessees of the theatre, had commissioned 
a James Ross of Philadelphia to write a play called Fort Duquesne 
or Pittsburgh As It Was and Is. The Morning Post of 26 No- 
vember said that it was “well received” along with an “address” 
written by another Pittsburgh author, Dr. W. H. Denny, which 
was “greeted by frequent applause.”® 

As the magic lantern calls up again the provincial brightness of 
those vanished theatres, the applauding and good humored crowds, 
the declamations and the mock heroics among the canvas scenery 
and the flaring gas jets, we might consider that Pittsburgh’s Cen- 
tennial was an occasion not unworthy of such a brash new industrial 
city and that the celebration had a homely bourgeois charm all its 
own... 

Our magic lantern tour is almost over, the theatres empty, 
Lafayette Hall is deserted by the dancers and now we can scarcely 
see that vanishing city—the Pittsburgh of a hundred years ago. 
The clouds fly and a wind gathers in the frozen streets, blowing 
dirty copies of the Centennial Keepsake down the gutters. In the 
sound of the wind there is the echo of band music and the murmur 
of crowds which mocks the unlit windows and the desolate com- 
mercial vistas. The town is retiring to sleep, as one by one, the 
lights go out. Somewhere a child, almost asleep, says that tomor- 
row will be Friday; a merchant turns at the top of his stair to speak 
of war, for things cannot go on this way much longer; in an intimate 
corner a young mill worker breathes that love is everything, that 
there is no death; and in the harsh emptiness of the streets, a for- 
gotten drunkard, a column of misery, a bundle of rags, wails hope- 
lessly that life is hard and there is no love. We would stay, we 





“William Henry Denny, (b. 1796) was a member of a prominent Pittsburgh 
family, a physician, and treasurer of the Second Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. The “address” which was really a ballad of forty-nine quat- 
rains called Suc-co-tash was read by the stage manager on the Centennial 
night. It was published by W. S. Haven in 1858 with a liberal supply of foot- 
notes to explain the many local historical allusions. 
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would listen, for these surely are the important things, much more 
important than the golden periods of Mr. Loomis which no one will 
remark or remember even on the printed page. But here are no 
considerations for the Muse of History, who has other and more 
eminent business elsewhere. The light in the magic lantern vanishes 
abruptly and the house lights go up; we have had our minor ex- 
cursion into the past and we must return again to our own world. 














THE PITTSBURGH SESQUI-CENTENNIAL, 1908 


ELIZABETH LEDWIDGE* 


6s HE most glorious” time “in the history of the city” was 
“Pittsburgh’s one hundred and fiftieth birthday” celebrated 
from July 4, 1908 to November 26, 1908.' 

What facts contributed to this judgment? May the following 
data testify for the opinion. 

On June 21, 1908, the Honorable George W. Guthrie, mayor of 
Pittsburgh, issued a proclamation: 

To the citizens of Pittsburgh: 

On November 25, 1758, the British and Colonial troops under the com- 
mand of General John Forbes, took possession of the smoking ruins of 
Fort Duquesne, which had been abandoned the day before by the French 
and Indians. As the sun was setting, the British flag was raised by the 
brave Pennsylvanian, Colonel John Armstrong, in the presence of Wash- 
ington, Forbes, Bouquet, Mercer, and other noted American and British 
soldiers, and the name of the great Pitt, whose genius had conceived the 
expedition, thus signally crowned with success, was conferred most appro- 
priately upon the site between the Forks of the Ohio, which was long 
thereafter known as the Gateway of the West. 

On November 25th of the present year will occur the 150th anniversary 
of the permanent founding and naming of Pittsburgh, and it is most fitting 
that the event be celebrated in a manner appropriate to the city’s important 
history and its great growth and achievements in many lines . . .2 

Before the Mayor’s proclamation had been issued, however, 
certain patriotic citizens, glorying in Pittsburgh’s accomplishments, 
had done considerable preliminary work. Many of these were mem- 
bers of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

November 26, 1906, Burd S. Patterson in an editorial in the 
Pittsburgh Post publicly advocated a Sesqui-Centennial Celebration. 
In December, 1906, the Pittsburgh Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at the instance of the Regent, Mrs. Samuel 
A. Ammon, and of Miss Julia Morgan Harding, passed resolutions 
approving the proposed celebration. 





* Miss Ledwidge, a member of this Society, is a former teacher in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools.—Ed. 


*The Story of Pittsburgh’s Sesqui-Centennial, 1908. Sidney A. King, Managing 
Editor and Compiler. (The book contains articles from the Dispatch, Post, 
Sun, Press, Gazette Times, Chronicle Telegraph, and Leader.) 


* Pittsburgh Sesqui-Centennial Celebration, 1908. Official Account, Page 1. 
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During the next thirteen months, Mr. Burd Patterson followed 
up his original editorial by some fifty others—“all urging the hold- 
ing of the celebration.” For his activity he has well been denomi- 
nated the Father of the Sesqui-Centennial.? In the fall of 1907 he 
submitted to the Chamber of Commerce detailed plans for the cele- 
bration. In March 1908 he presented these plans to Mayor Guthrie 
who brought the matter to the attention of City Councils. On March 
30, 1908, both Common and Select Councils approved resolutions 
providing for committees of the councils to act with a committee 
of citizens. William H. Stevenson was elected Chairman and Ed- 
ward J. Martin Secretary of the Councils’ joint committee.‘ 

On April 30, 1908, Mayor Guthrie, after consultation with Mr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Patterson, named a General Committee of 
Citizens to cooperate with the Committee of Councils. Both com- 
mittees were consolidated into one General Committee with the 
following officers: 

Chairman, H. D. W. English, later succeeded by Mayor Guthrie 

First Vice-Chairman, Hon. James W. Brown 

Second Vice-Chairman, H. J. Heinz 

Third Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Samuel A. Ammon 

Treasurer, John B. Jackson 

Chairman of the Executive Committee, William H. Stevenson 

Vice-Chairman of the Executive Committee, A. J. Kelly, Jr. 

Secretary of the Executive Committee, Burd S. Patterson 
To carry out the program for the Sesqui-Centennial, twenty-eight 
committees were organized. On these committees served nearly 600 
men and women, “public spirited men and women of Pittsburgh who, 
by giving their time and money, made it possible for Pittsburgh’s 
One Hundred Fiftieth Birthday to be the most glorious day in the 
history of the city.” The roster was largely the Who’s Who in 
Pittsburgh in 1908. Just the names of the committees and their 
chairmen give a faint idea of the scope of the celebration. Read 
these in the Appendix. 

The General Committee decided that the program for the Sesqui- 
Centennial should be in three parts: 

1. Independence Day, July 4, 1908 





* The Builder, Vol. 26, December, 1908. 


*Minute Book of General Committee for the Sesqui-Centennial, May 7, 1908- 
September 26, 1908. Archives—Historicul Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
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2. The Sesqui-Centennial Celebration proper, September 27, 
1908 to October 3, 1908 

3. Anniversary Day, November 25, 1908. 

The Independence Day Celebration, under the direction of Chair- 
man A. B. Shepherd, Director of the Department of Public Works, 
was notable. Concerts were given in the city parks—Schenley, 
Washington, Arsenal, Holliday, Snyder, East, West, Bigham, Mc- 
Kinley, Ormsby—by band leaders Rocereto, Orthite, and Nirella 
and by bands of the Beys Brigade, Pittsburgh Military, American 
Military, Grand Army, and Pennsylvania State. Interspersed were 
patriotic speeches, raising of American flags, drills, sports, barn 
dances, horse races, a balloon ascension, and a parachute jump. 
The St. Gaudens fountain at the entrance of Carnegie Library, erect- 
ed to the memory of Christopher Lyman Magee, a public spirited 
citizen, was dedicated that day. Grand displays of fireworks in the 
evening closed that Glorious Fourth. Particularly effective was 
the device “representing Greater Pittsburgh” and another showing 
“the review of our Battleship Fleet in the Pacific.” 

The second part of the Sesqui-Centennial celebration opened 
Sunday, September 27, 1908. This week was chosen because it 
was believed the weather would be favorable for outdoor demon- 
strations. And the city with its various committees was ready for 
a week of celebrations. The Finance Committee with Colonel J. M. 
Guffey, Chairman, and Edward M. Bigelow, Vice-Chairman, with 
the aid of ninety-nine other men, had collected from business firms, 
private citizens, and the city government, $50,000 for expenses. 
Many firms spent, in addition, considerable sums for floats and 
decorations. Chairman T. J. Hawkins and his associates on the 
Decoration Committee had worked tirelessly and imaginatively to 
transform the city. Aglow with lights at night and fluttering with 
flags by day, Pittsburgh presented a gay and colorful sight. Public 
buildings, business edifices, and many residences were alive with 
the red, white, and blue of the nation and the gold and black of the 
city. Arousing the admiration of all was the Court of Honor. 
A magnificent arch, topped by a replica of the Block House, rose 
at Grant Street and Fifth Avenue. From here a large number of 
ornamental pillars, festooned with thousands of electric lights and 


°150 Years of Unparalleled Thrift—Pittsburgh Sesqui-Centennial. 
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decorated with historic figures and pictures, extended along Fifth 
Avenue to Liberty Avenue to another fine arch. At night with its 
electrical display Pittsburgh and its rivers was a magnificent sight. 
Carnegie Institute, too, under the direction of William N. Frew, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, had its contribution ready. 
John W. Beatty, Director of Carnegie Art Gallery, had borrowed 
from their owners, and now displayed, portraits of persons promi- 
nently connected with the early history of Pittsburgh. Dr. William 
J. Holland, Director of the Museum, had assembled interesting 
Colonial and Revolutionary relics. Harrison W. Craver, head of 
Carnegie Library, exhibited a fine collection of books, documents, 
and engravings relating to Pittsburgh. In addition the invited guests 
from Great Britain loaned to the library and museum during their 
visit relics of William Pitt and General Forbes. 

Early on Sunday morning, September 27, there was a special 
ringing and chiming of church bells. Later there were special 
services in many churches and Sunday Schools. In the afternoon 
there was a general union service in the Nixon Theatre in which 
ministers of the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths participated. 
Doctor S. B. McCormick, Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh, 
presided, with the Rt. Rev. Cortland Whitehead, D.D., giving the 
Invocation and the Rev. Carl August Voss, D.D., leading the Re- 
sponsive Reading. 

Stimulating addresses by the Rev. A. A. Lambing, the Rev. 
Daniel Dorchester, and Rabbi J. Leonard Levy followed.® 

Father Lambing asserted that from the days when “The heralds 
of the Gospel floated down the Allegheny . . . and when the English 
army under General John Forbes took possession of the smoulder- 
ing ruins of the French stronghold, accompanied by the Rev. 
Charles Beatty, to these days in which we celebrate the sesqui- 
centennial, religion has been in the forefront with its purifying, ele- 
vating, and ennobling influences as our many spacious, elegant, and 
costly churches and well-equipped educational and charitable insti- 
tutions bear ample witness . . .” 

Challenging were the views of the Reverend Daniel Dorchester, 
pastor of Christ Methodist Episcopal Church. He recognized that 





* All sermons, speeches, and orations from which striking passages are quoted may be 
found in their entirety in The Story of Pittsburgh’s Sesqui-Centennial, 1908, 
the official compilation. 
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“our city is one of abounding wealth, elegant homes, magnificent 
churches,” but it is also “ ‘a city of festering streets by misery trod’.” 
He warned: “Every city utterly fails of her mission that does not 
prescribe that prime essential of democracy—equally of opportunity 
for all the people to live self-respecting lives and fit themselves to 
meet the exacting demands of advancing civilization.” As means 
of securing these ends, he advocated “better housing in the slums, 
the mothering of the weak and the unfortunate, making them hopeful 
and aspiring.” He advocated “multiplication of trade schools, the 
largest possible extension of our public schools system, and, crown- 
ing all, a university such as Cincinnati has, maintained by public 
funds . . . It is incumbent upon the city to save the lowest from 
sinking into ignorance, pauperism, and crime and also to furnish 
means whereby her most gifted sons and daughters may climb to the 
highest efficiency and attain that culture which enriches humanity as 
nothing else does, save religion.” 

Rabbi J. Leonard Levy of Temple Rodeph Shalom eulogized 
the ideals of the American Republic. He forecast a “golden dawn 
of the new era which Pittsburgh is about to do her share to advance 
. . . It is good to invoke the spirit of the past when it is associated 
with distinguished names and deeds of merit. It is a source of 
benediction to recall the deeds of brave pioneers . . . But the past, 
inspiring as it may be, .. . is but the prelude of a great future, of 
the better and nobler things yet to be accomplished . . . Pittsburgh 
has grown materially rich . . . But we must not measure the true 
wealth of a city in terms financial and industrial . . . We must hear 
more of justice and righteousness in Pittsburgh. Economic advan- 
tages are great, but they become only of lasting worth as they be- 
come converted from raw material into finished product of social 
right and human promptings . . . It is not tonnage and bank sur- 
pluses that will establish Pittsburgh’s claim to public esteem; it is 
rather the qualities of soul and heart and mind manifested in the 
daily life of her citizens . . . In due time we shall take our place 
among the progressive communities of the land which are adding to 
the well-being and advancement of the race.” 

The Reverend Doctor John Gessler Prugh, Grace Reformed 
Church, uttered a call for Christian patriots and patriot Christians 
in a union service meeting in the Bellefield Presbyterian Church .. . 
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“a man’s quality and rank as a citizen depend on the fullness with 
which he enters into the manifold life of the city . . . a citizen is 
one who shares the burden of the city, cherishes the city’s interests, 
and contributes to the richness of the city’s life. No man is really 
a citizen of Pittsburgh who does not recognize his responsibility and 
obligation to Pittsburgh . . . A prime trouble with Pittsburgh .. . 
has been there have been so many men who are only residents and 
not citizens, men who take everything from the city and who do not 
think of giving anything in return. The chief concern of Pitts- 
burgh . . . ought to be to develop the higher civic life . . . First, 
efficient government based on honesty and intelligence . . . physical 
well-being, pleasure grounds, clean streets, pure air, good drainage, 
wholesome water, best food supplies. Train citizens to love the 
best things in the best forms: noble school houses, museums, li- 
braries, art galleries, good architecture, beautiful, restful parks .. . 
If the higher civic life is to be fully realized and maintained, it must 
be fed by innumerable streams of private virtue . . . and made beau- 
tiful by numberless private sacrifices and beneficences.” 

In Calvary Church that Sunday morning, after pointing out the 
significance of Pittsburgh’s early history, the Rt. Reverend Cortland 
Whitehead, S.T.D., Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese, appraised the 
position of the city: “. . . In material prosperity, in accumulated 
wealth, in scientific attainment, in educational advantages, in artistic 
achievement, in musical cultivation, in architectural display, in 
churches, and beneficent institutions of every sort, this city already 
has high standing. But all this is as nothing to what remains for 
her in the bright and glorious future . . . She is far as yet from being 
the City of God . . . It remains for us to emulate the fidelity, the 
courage, the indomitable steadfastness of those whom we commemo- 
rate .. . The assurance of a great past means to these days little 
except a pointing to an even greater future . . . Fashion into one 
happy people the multitudes brought hither out of many kindreds 
and tongues.” 

A significant statement was uttered by the Rev. W. A. Stanton, 
D.D., Ph.D., State Historian of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. He spoke from the pulpit of the Shady Avenue Baptist 
Church before the Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution 
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attending in a body . . . “Pittsburgh’s traditions are Calvinistic .. . 
Calvinism makes for individualism. Pittsburgh today is dominated 
by the spirit of industrialism, and that makes for collectivism. We 
are in the midst of the strife between these two... 

“Taking the city as a whole, I confess that indifferentism pre- 
vails . . . Absorbing commercialism, industrialism, and pleasure- 
seeking diminish the workers and make work harder.” Then he 
warns: “ “Except Jehovah keep the city, the watchman waketh but 
in vain.’” 

Noticeable in nearly every sermon, speech, and oration dur- 
ing the entire Sesqui-Centennial Celebration was the temperate 
evaluation by the speakers of Pittsburgh’s accomplishments. ‘Re- 
joice,” they seemed to say. “You have done much, but much yet 
to be realized remains.” 

A colorful, patriotic exercise at the Point’s Block House marked 
the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration on Monday, September 28, 1908. 
Mrs. Samuel A. Ammon, president, dedicated for the Daughters of 
the American Revolution of Allegheny County a brass memorial 
tablet indicating the site of Fort Pitt. The flags of France, of Eng- 
land, and of the United States were raised successively, summar- 
izing vividly the possession of the region by the three nations. The 
singing of America and The Star-Spangled Banner, addresses by 
Col. Samuel Harden Church and Mayor Guthrie made the occasion 
impressive. Thrilling, too, was the presence of descendants of men 
who had made possible Fort Pitt, “the chief bulwark of the British 
army in America.” Standing at the Block House were Miss Martha 
Washington, descendant of Samuel, oldest brother of George Wash- 
ington; Miss Hester Louise Pitt-Taylor and Miss Madeline Hester 
Pitt-Taylor, direct descendants of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham; 
Mr. Arthur Forbes and wife, descendant of the older brother of 
General Forbes, who left no descendants. 

The official reception by Mayor Guthrie and Common and Select 
Councils with William H. Stevenson chairman was pronounced “the 
greatest and most successful social affair in the history of the city.” 
Over 12,000 persons gathered in Duquesne Gardens Monday eve- 
ning, listened to an address by the Mayor, clapped, cheered the guests 
of the city, and listened or danced to the music of two bands and 
an orchestra. Mayor Guthrie was proud of his city. He paid 
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“tribute to the people of Pittsburgh for the demonstration of loyalty 
they had given in response to the request for a proper celebration 
of the Sesqui-Centennial.” He was vivid: “The life of this city is 
as intense as the fires in its furnaces.” He was keen: “There are 
greater forces at work in this city than ever before. Education, 
morality, religion, and hard work are the bases on which we are 
building for the future.” He was far-seeing: “I hope to see the 
time when the city will be better . . . when it will be free from clouds 
of smoke that have overhung it and made day like night; when it 
will be free from preventable diseases; when all the city can provide 
is done to give an opportunity to all its youth to grow to nobler 
manhood and nobler womanhood . . . We must see to it that those 
we give to the world will be fit to carry out the nation’s destiny.”’ 

Tuesday, September 29, was Exposition Day at the Western 
Pennsylvania Exposition Building at the Point. Large crowds of 
people, including Mayor Guthrie and the city’s guests, were present 
to view the exhibits and to listen to Pryor’s Band. Among the num- 
bers were selections from Pittsburgh composers. Through the ef- 
forts of T. J. Fitzpatrick, Chairman of the Sesqui-Centennial Expo- 
sition Committee, special exhibits of specimens of armour plate and 
projectiles manufactured in the district were exhibited. Shown, 
too, was a model of the largest river steamboat, the Sprague, towing 
a fleet of coal barges carrying 50,000 tons. These particularly inter- 
ested the visitors to the city.® 

Marine Day, Wednesday, September 30, 1908 “was signalized 
by the greatest pageant ever given on our rivers.” At 11 A.M., 
beginning at the Smithfield Street Bridge and extending for six 
miles to the Davis Island Dam, the parade presented the whole his- 
tory of navigation on the Ohio. Under the expert direction of Cap- 
tain James A. Henderson, assisted by George M. Lehman, the pro- 
cession of over 400 craft bearing some 8000 participants floated 
down the river in a majestic and stirring spectacle. Leading the 
procession was a fleet of Indian canoes manned by thirty Indians, 
headed by Thomas W. Jacobs, a descendant of the great chief Corn- 
planter. An immense crowd of people, estimated to be over 300,000 
watched solemnly as the Indian paddles cut through the water. 





" Ibid. 
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Men personifying Rene’ Robert de la Salle and French soldiers and 
Indians in canoes enacted their trip of 1669. Following in canoes 
of French and Indians came impersonators of Captain M. de Con- 
trecoeur, Coulon de Villiars, and Chabert de Joncaire who had sailed 
on the rivers in 1749. On a raft came men representing George 
Washington and Christopher Gist echoing a trip made in 1753. 
History came alive and thrilled the immense crowds covering wharves, 
river banks, bridges, hills. 

Reenacted were scenes of pioneers travelling westward in flat- 
boats and keelboats. A replica of the first boat propelled by steam 
on these waters, the New Orleans built in 1811 by Nicholas Roose- 
velt, great grand-uncle of President Theodore Roosevelt, floated 
majestically by. Coal boats, tow boats, dredge boats and diggers, 
modern canoes, motor boats, and fifty large steamboats made a dis- 
play of the marine might of Pittsburgh that raised boundless en- 
thusiasm among the hordes of spectators. Whistles blew, bands 
played, people cheered. 

The guests of the city, Miss Hester Pitt-Taylor, Miss Madeline 
Pitt-Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Forbes, and General S. B. M. 
Young, rode with Mayor Guthrie on the flagship Duquesne. “They 
were amazed, almost startled by the size of the crowds .. . it was 
the greatest, most interesting spectacle they had ever seen.” Miss 
Martha Washington observed: “Truly a great and wonderful city.”® 

As the Marine Day display revealed the story of river navi- 
gation from its “earliest forms to its latest triumphs,” the Greater 
Pittsburgh Pageant on Thursday, October 1, 1908, illustrated the 
development of the city from the beginning to the present, in all its 
lines. At the same time it celebrated the union of the city of Alle- 
gheny with the city of Pittsburgh. 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. H. D. W. English, his assistant, 
Colonel John P. Penney, working with Major William H. Davis, 
Mr. Albert York Smith, and two hundred committee members, the 
Greater Pittsburgh Day Committee “engineered a pageant that for 
beauty, grandeur, and magnitude has never been surpassed.” 

Eight divisions of sixty floats carried out the aim. Only an 
outline follows: 


First Division: Greater Pittsburgh Legislation. Fourteen carriages 





* Ibid. 
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conveying Ex-Governor Pennypacker and Ex-Governor Stone 
and public officials connected with Greater Pittsburgh legislation. 

Second Division: The City of Pittsburgh representing Public Safety— 
police, fire, and health departments; Public Works—parks, 
playgrounds. 

Third Division: History. 

Fourth Division: Semi-military and Fraternal Societies. 

Fifth Division: Education. 

Sixth Division: Labor. 

Seventh Division: Manufacturing. 

Eighth Division: Commerce and Transportation. 
The historical floats excited great interest: 


1. George Washington and Christopher Gist crossing the Alle- 
gheny River in 1753. 

2. Raising of the British flag upon the ruins of Fort Duquesne 
with Colonial and Highland soldiers. 

. French and Indian War. 

. Early settlers. 

. Pontiac’s War. 

. The Wars of 1776 and 1812. 

. The Civil War, 1861-1865, represented by Veterans and 
Drum Corps of Civil War veterans and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the G.A.R., Colonel Henry M. Nevius. 


Arousing excitement and admiration, the procession moved in 
orderly fashion from the now North Side of the city, across the 
Sixth Street Bridge to Liberty Avenue, to Fifth Avenue, through 
the Court of Honor out to the reviewing stand opposite the Schenley 
Hotel in Oakland. Only a few of the sixty floats can be noted. 
A huge Bessemer steel converter, belching forth its flames and 
sparks, was the donation of the Jones and Laughlin Steel Company. 
The H. J. Heinz float representing Ceres, Goddess of Plenty, sur- 
rounded by brightly gowned young women and luscious fruits and 
vegetables, was a “climax of gorgeousness.” Thirty coal black 
horses, draped with saddle-cloths bearing the trade-mark “57” drew 
the platform thirty-six feet long and thirty feet high. Beauty in the 
industries was demonstrated by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany. “The Glass King” was seated on a throne of glass over which 
extended a canopy of glass in many colors. From an overturned 
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furnace, molten glass flowed in a stream. The finished product was 
represented by a quad of magnificent mirrors before which posed 
the eternal feminine. The Electric Renovator Company had Cinder- 
ella in a corner, while a vacuum cleaner run by a motor was shown 
in contrast. The Joseph Horne Company displayed the evolution 
of dress as worn from 1758 to 1908. Boggs and Buhl’s float was 
hauled by “forty-six of the finest appearing horses that ever trod 
the streets of Pittsburgh.” McCreery and Company had a dainty 
golden and white platform covered by a canopy upheld by female 
figures in Grecian costumes. This was drawn by twelve horses, 
covered from nose to tail with white robes. 

“Pittsburgh had gone through a period of unrivaled growth.” 
And the pageant revealed that “from the most insignificant industry 
to the enterprises that made the Smokey City famous and world 
known, from the most humble worker to the citizen who had reached 
prominence and authority, the floats were representative and typical 
of the city. The little hamlet that had sprung up amidst a clump of 
trees had reached the 150th year of its nativity. The people, all— 
newcomers and descendants of pioneers—showed themselves proud 
of their home town.” 

One half million people—Pittsburghers, former Pittsburghers, 
and people from across the seas—witnessed the gorgeous spectacle. 
They lined the streets, crowded into every available window, stood 
on the roofs of small buildings and skyscrapers, climbed high into 
the structure of the Sixth Street Bridge, risking their lives . . . So 
big a crowd had never before thronged the streets of Pittsburgh . . . 
It was just one solid mass of humanity that surged, pushed, and 
forced its way along the streets . . . The crowds were indescribable. 

“Not one moment of quiet prevailed during the passing of the 
great pageant . . . At no time was there a cessation of music... 
Cheer after cheer went up in volumes. They were deafening and 
drowned out the shrill blasts made by big steamboat whistles and 
those of surrounding mills.” 

The parade passed boldly and gloriously up to the reviewing 
stand; then it scattered in all directions. 

The Vice-President of the United States, Charles W. Fairbanks, 
pronounced: “It was the greatest demonstration I ever witnessed 
from either an educational, industrial, or historical standpoint.” 
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Former Governor Pennypacker asserted: “The exhibition which 
passed in review before us today was the greatest demonstration, 
in many ways, that has ever been witnessed in Pennsylvania. The 
consolidation of the two cities has already borne fruit. However, 
you are just at the beginning. Greater Pittsburgh is destined to be 
a wonder-working city. You are already great industrially; in the 
arts and sciences you will be, some day, just as great.’’!° 

Friday, October 2, 1908, was a solemnly impressive day of the 
Sesqui-Centennial Celebration. First, the cornerstone of Soldiers 
Memorial Building was laid. To honor the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines from Allegheny County who had served in the army and 
navy of the United States in the war for the suppression of the re- 
bellion was the object of the erection of the Memorial Hall. Not 
less than 25,000 men from Allegheny County served in the Civil 
War. The ceremonies were preceded by a large parade of the 
Veterans Soldiers and Sailors Organizations. Chairman Charles B. 
Price introduced Commander A. P. Burchfield who called upon the 
Right Reverend Cortland Whitehead, Bishop of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh, for the Invocation. After the ritualistic exercise 
of placing appropriate articles in the cornerstone, Commander Burch- 
field thanked those who had made the building possible. ‘We re- 
joice that our country thus proclaims to the world that patriotic 
self-sacrifice is not to be forgotten . . . Yet we remember the perils 
of peace are scarcely less than the perils of war. The demands for 
loyalty are as great upon the sons as they were upon the sires. 
The price of liberty is eternal vigilance. The safety of our country 
is in the intelligence, the moral character, and the patriotism of her 
citizens. We believe this structure will be an object lesson to inspire 
loyal hearts and a treasure house to enrich minds.” Addresses 
followed by Mayor Guthrie, General Horace Porter, United States 
Army, retired, Vice-President of the United States, Charles W. 
Fairbanks, Commander-in-Chief of the G.A.R., H. M. Nevius, and 
Governor of Pennsylvania, Edwin S. Stuart. Benediction was 
pronounced by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Pittsburgh, the Right 
Reverend Regis Canevin. 

The second impressive feature of Friday, October 2, was the 
laying of the corner stone of the School of Mines of the University 
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of Pittsburgh. This marked the move of the University from the 
North Side to the Oakland district. The Board of Trustees, the 
faculty, members of the student body to the number of five hundred, 
invited guests, and a large crowd of interested others watched George 
Hubbard Clapp, class of 1877, and Chancellor S. B. McCormick, 
assisted by Secretary S. B. Linhart of the University, lay the corner 
stone. As Chancellor McCormick tapped the corner stone, he pro- 
nounced: “For the glory of God, for the uplifting of humanity, for 
the conquest of this earth, in the name of true science and sound 
learning, I now declare this corner stone well and truly laid.” 

Addresses by Ex-Chancellor William J. Holland, the Hon. 
George Wilkins Guthrie, class of 1866, the Hon. Charles W. Fair- 
banks, Vice-President of the United States, the Hon. George O. 
Sheatz, Treasurer of Pennsylvania, and Dr. John Brashear followed, 
all earnestly asserting the value of an educated citizenry in the great 
work of civilization. The Benediction was pronounced by the 
Reverend Matthew Brown Riddle, D.D., L.L.D. 

Saturday, October 3 was a gala day. Under the direction of 
Chairman George Baum there was horse racing at the Schentey 
Oval. Under the auspices of the Schenley Matinee Club, the Brunot 
Island Club, and the Crafton Club, there were eight racing events 
for each of which the Sesqui-Centennial Committee offered a cup. 
Several thousand persons witnessed the races. During the afternoon 
Roy Knabenshue made two flights with his dirigible balloon. On 
the South Side a great parade, sports, music, and a masqued street 
carnival were enjoyed by happy crowds. 

Many social events took place during this Sesqui-Centennial 
week. Besides the great reception given by the city officials on 
Monday evening, September 28, at Duquesne Gardens, there were 
teas, dinners, banquets, and receptions. 

The Twentieth Century Club honored the Misses Pitt-Taylor, 
Miss Martha Washington, and Mrs. Arthur Forbes at a tea in their 
club house on Penn Avenue immediately following the dedication of 
the D.A.R.’s brass tablet on the Block House, September 28. Mrs. 
Edward H. Utley, President of the club, assisted by Miss Julia 
Morgan Harding and the distinguished visitors, received members 
of the club, the officers of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the board of managers of the Block 
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House, and the members of the Women’s Centennial Committee. 
Mrs. James Hay Reed poured tea in the dining room beautifully 
decorated with banners, dahlias, and chrysanthemums. 

After the magnificent Greater Pittsburgh Parade on October 1, 
the Chamber of Commerce dined the city’s male guests at the Du- 
quesne Club. Many of the men foremost in the city’s and state’s 
political, business, and cultural life, were present. Governor, Ex- 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
judges, members of Congress, members of the State Legislature, 
members of Select and Common Councils, members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Board of Trade, Commander-in-Chief of the 
G.A.R., Chancellor of the University, Director of Carnegie Technical 
Schools, newspaper publishers, members of the Sesqui-Centennial 
Committee, and from outside the state, the Vice-President of the 
United States, a navy admiral, and the men guests from England 
and Scotland. The banquet room was decorated with the city and 
national colors, palms, and flowers. Informal speeches were made 
by Ex-Governor S. W. Pennypacker, the “Daddy of Greater Pitts- 
burgh,” Vice-President Fairbanks, Governor Edwin S. Stuart, 
Lieutenant Governor Robert S. Murphy, and Mayor George W. 
Guthrie. The reception was in charge of John G. Barber, Jr., 
chairman, assisted by Robert Gail, W. S. Brown, E. P. Everitts, 
and D. F. Collingwood. 

Friday afternoon, October 2, the Women’s Reception Committee 
of the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration, Mrs. George W. Guthrie, 
chairman, held a reception for Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks, wife of 
the Vice-President of the United States, Miss Martha Washington, 
Miss Hester Pitt-Taylor, Miss Louise Hester Pitt-Taylor, and Mrs. 
Arthur Forbes. The reception was held in the great foyer of Car- 
negie Music Hall. Before four o’clock, the hour announced for the 
beginning of the reception, Forbes Street was crowded with car- 
riages and automobiles, and fully one thousand women were waiting 
to be admitted. ... “From four o’clock until six there was a con- 
stant stream of women entering, passing along the receiving line 
and out into the other parts of the building . . . The magnificence 
of the foyer itself and the rich and beautifully costumed women 
formed a combination probably not excelled in the Louis period of 
France .. .” 
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For the pleasure of the ladies, a description of some of the cos- 
tumes of the women is included, “Mrs. Guthrie was handsomely 
gowned in gray chiffon . . . hand-painted with pink roses; about 
her neck was a collar of opals and Roman gold. She wore a small 
French toque and orchids. Mrs. Fairbanks wore a gown of wine 
colored silk voile and a handsome diamond pendant. Her costume 
was finished with a large white leghorn hat trimmed with long 
white ostrich plumes and an aigrette. A dainty pink and white 
silk with fine black stripes, trimmed with duchesse lace was worn 
by Miss Martha Washington. Her hat was of ecru gauze trimmed 
with violet velvet and green foliage. Fine black lace over white 
satin was worn by Miss Hester Pitt-Taylor. The front of the bodice 
was of white lace from which sparkled a necklace and pendant of 
diamonds and pearls. Her hat was a small black one trimmed with 
green plumes; over her face she wore a black veil of dotted net. 
Her niece, Miss Madeline Pitt-Taylor, was in white. The skirt of 
her costume was of cream white broadcloth and the blouse of em- 
broidered net. Her hat was a broad brimmed black straw trimmed 
with white hyacinths.” About three thousand women attended. An 
orchestra furnished music, and lemonade punch was served. 

The record of social events continues. Mayor Guthrie gave a 
luncheon in his own home, “Overbridge,” on Woodland Road for the 
men guests from out of town... Mr. and Mrs. William Metcalf, Jr. 
entertained for Vice-President and Mrs. Fairbanks at the University 
Club . . . At the Pittsburgh Golf Club Mrs. George W. Guthrie 
gave a luncheon . . . Mrs. Edward T. Cassidy held a reception at 
the Schenley. The Scotch residents of the city gave a banquet in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Forbes and Miss Martha Wash- 
ington. On Saturday evening Miss Hester Pitt-Taylor was hostess 
at a dinner to those who had shown her special courtesies during 
her visit. At that time Miss Pitt-Taylor presented to Mayor 
Guthrie for the city a large China plate bearing the arms of the Pitt 
family and formerly belonging to the first Earl of Chatham. 

The third division of the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration was 
Anniversary Day, November 25, 1908. This was Pittsburgh’s Birth- 
day. On that day, one hundred fifty years before had been raised 
the British flag at the Point. 

The day was marked. 
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Special exercises were held in all the schools of the city, the 
program for which was prepared by a Sesqui-Centennial Committee 
headed by Rabbi J. Leonard Levy. A notable celebration was at 
the Duquesne School, standing on the sites of Fort Duquesne and 
Fort Pitt at Liberty and Second Avenue. The pupils presented a 
series of historic tableaux. These included Captain Celeron and 
his followers descending the Allegheny River, George Washington 
and Christopher Gist crossing the Allegheny on a raft, Captain Trent 
building a fort at the Forks of the Ohio and its capture by the 
French and Indians, Braddock’s defeat, the planting of the English 
flag on the ruins of Fort Duquesne, the Block House. Under the 
direction of Professor M. J. McMahon, principal, Miss Kate Dugan 
and the teachers of Duquesne School trained the children. Governor 
Edwin S. Stuart, Honorable Herman de Lagercrantz, Minister of 
Sweden, William H. Stevenson, Chairman of the Sesqui-Centennial 
Committee, all made addresses. 

Up the Allegheny River at the same time, the Pennsylvania 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America unveiled a bronze tablet 
on Washington No. 1 School at Fortieth and Butler Streets. The 
inscription on the tablet read, in part: “Near this spot on the morn- 
ing of December 30, 1753, George Washington and Christopher Gist 
crossed the Allegheny River on their return from their perilous 
expedition to the French commander at Fort LeBoeuf.” The un- 
veiling was made by Virginia Adams, daughter of Mrs. Marcelle 
Cote Adams, and John McKelvey, son of Mrs. William McKelvey. 
Principal H. W. Fisher accepted the tablet with an appropriate 
speech. Mrs. William T. Wallace was chairman of the committee; 
she was assisted by Mrs. H. J. Bailey, Mrs. Robert T. Reineman, 
Mrs. Albert Ewer, and Mrs. Robert Gordon, all of the Society of 
the Colonial Dames."! 

For the formal celebration of Pittsburgh’s one hundred fiftieth 
birthday, a distinguished group of men visited the city and delivered 
memorable orations. Under the chairman, Mr. A. J. Kelly, the 
exercises were held in the Pittsburgh Exposition Building both 
afternoon and evening. In the afternoon after the Reverend Mait- 
land Alexander, D.D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, had 
delivered the Invocation, Mayor George W. Guthrie, Governor Ed- 


™ Gazette Times, November 26, 1908. 
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win S. Stuart, the Honorable Herman S. Lagercrantz, Minister from 
Sweden, the Honorable Claude A. Swanson, Governor of Virginia, 
spoke. All of the speeches were inspiring. They should be reread 
and reconsidered today. Only quotations from them are possible here. 

The Hon. George W. Guthrie declared: “It is a matter of 
pride that we have here displayed today the loyalty of the people of 
Pittsburgh in its past, its present, and its future, meeting here today 
to give expression to what you feel, your memory of great deeds 
done here, the great industries carried on, your love and devotion 
to your city, and your determination that it will go forward until 
the growth from that little settlement founded one hundred fifty 
years ago today will be lost in the greater growth, the greater de- 
velopment, the greater glory of this great city in the future.” 

The Hon. Edwin S. Stuart, Governor of Pennsylvania, dis- 
cussed the connection of George Washington with Western Penn- 
sylvania. He pointed out how trails, pikes, canals, roads, and rail- 
roads had enriched the natural position of the city. As “devotion 
to duty characterized the life of George Washington, we have equal 
responsibilities and opportunities. Our acts also may preserve for 
the present and future generations manifold blessings . . . The people 
of Pennsylvania will never be found wanting in progressiveness and 
patriotism.” 

The Hon. Herman de Lagercrantz, representing Adolphus V 
of Sweden, King of the nation that first of European nations landed 
in Pennsylvania, congratulated both Pittsburgh on its achievements 
and its Swedish citizens on their contributions to its growth. 

The Hon. Claude Swanson, Governor of Virginia, delivered a 
great oration, reciting the deeds of a great past. After reminding 
the audience that in sending the young George Washington to Fort 
LeBoeuf, Virginia was asserting her claim to the territory, he con- 
cluded: “Let each and every one of us . . . crown our lives with the 
memories of a glorious past, thrilled by the achievements of our 
great ancestors, stirred by the possibilities of a great future. Feel- 
ing our responsibility, let each and every one of us, with faces toward 
the future, determine to discharge the great responsibility placed on 
us by our common country, and let each one of us resolve to aid this 
mighty republic to advance along the pathway of justice, equality, 
progress, and Christianity.” 
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Because Andrew Carnegie, an adopted citizen of Pittsburgh, 
was celebrating his own birthday in Scotland, he was not present 
on Pittsburgh’s Natal Day. In acknowledging the congratulatory 
telegram sent him by the Sesqui-Centennial Committee, he replied: 
“T desire on Pittsburgh’s natal day to express my warmest wish 
for her prosperity, for her progress and elevation. May she become 
a city to which the people of the world will turn and applaud as an 
example of her fellow man.” 

The Pittsburgh Orchestra, conducted by Emil Paur, songs by 
Pittsburgh composers, Ethelbert Nevin, Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
and Stephen Foster, rendered by Mr. Howard White, and the na- 
tional anthem, sung by Mrs. Amanda Vierheller, graced the after- 
noon’s program. 

Over 3,000 people attended the evening ceremonies of Anni- 
versary Day. After the Invocation by the Reverend Father P. J. 
O’Connor of St. Mary of Mercy Church at the Point, the Hon. 
George W. Guthrie opened the final night’s addresses. As in all of 
his speeches delivered during the Sesqui-Centennial, he revealed 
his truly statesmanlike qualities. Proud of Pittsburgh’s past and 
present, he coordinated them with the future. “We should re- 
member always that the past should be but a lamp to the future. 
Our face should be turned not to the past but to the future. A 
people who have accepted a memory instead of a hope, however 
glorious the memory may be, a people who have accepted content- 
ment instead of aspiration, have already become decadent . . . The 
past is great as it furnishes to us a means to obtain still more noble 
greatness . . . Over all (should be) the banner of equal justice for 
all. Upon such a standard, upon such a principle, a great people 
can build a structure which will be greater, more glorious, than any 
nation or city of the past. And so, remembering the past, drawing 
from the inspiration of those who have gone before us, let us face 
forward, and undisturbed by difficulties, meet the responsibilities 
which rest upon us . . . with our hearts and consciences filled with 
determination that in this great nation every child shall have an 
equal right and equal opportunity, shall receive equal protection 
from law. And so moving forward irresistibly until we have lifted 
humanity to that great stature which God in His loving providence 
intended for us all.” 
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An inspired oration was uttered by the Hon. Hampton L. 
Carson, ex-Attorney General of Pennsylvania, developing the theme 
that “the present is the child of the past; the future will be the off- 
spring of the present.” He attributed the success of the government 
of the United States to this: “America has never lost faith in the 
supreme idea that God has made man free, that no human power 
has authority to chain his body or his mind, because she has recog- 
nized that in the depths of the conscience of every citizen there is 
the sentiment of right . . . and so, with unfaltering trust in human 
progress, climbing nearer and still nearer to the source of all good, 
drawing without stint upon the ancient and the modern world for 
material for thought, and assimilating these with the products of 
her own soil, she has grown in every direction, and today embodies 
all the intellectual, moral, and educational forces that propel man- 
kind.” 

The Hon. Charlemagne Tower, ex-Ambassador to Russia and 
Germany, followed ex-Attorney General Carson. In a scholarly 
manner he detailed the wars between Great Britain and France, 
particularly relating to the conflicts in Western Pennsylvania. He 
paid great honor to the achievements of General Forbes and Colonel 
Bouquet. 

The Hallelujah Chorus by Handel, sung by the Mozart Club, 
led by Professor J. P. McColum and accompanied by the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra under Conductor Emil Paur, fittingly followed. 

Mayor Guthrie then made the valedictory speech of the Sesqui- 
Centennial : “And now, Pittsburghers, your 150th year is closing .. . 
The future stretches before you. The forces of right and justice 
and good government, of all that tends to the uplift and develop- 
ment of the people, will triumph and carry our city to greater glory 
than she has ever seen. But today her destinies rest in our hands. 
May the inspiration of the great deeds of the past, may the spirits 
of the heroes who have given of their services and their blood, in- 
spire us to greater deeds of loyalty and service than we ever yet 
have rendered. And may God be with us to the end.” 

The singing of America closed the Sesqui-Centennial Celebra- 
tion of Pittsburgh.'? 

The effects of the Sesqui-Centennial Celebration of 1908 were 


"The Story of Pittsburgh’s Sesqui-Centennial, 1908. 
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many. In tangible effects it paid off in money. Many thousands 
of out-of-town people poured into the city to witness the various 
events, spending cash on railroads, hotels, restaurants, and mercan- 
tile establishments. “It is a conservative estimate to say that solely 
because of the celebration a half million dollars was put in circu- 
lation in the community.” So well, too, had the Executive Com- 
mittee handled financial matters that a $10,000 balance left over from 
contributions to the Finance Committee, was donated to the fund 
for the construction of the building of the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Society on Bigelow Boulevard." 

The newspapers of the United States, carrying items of the 
great pageants, distinguished speakers, and notable visitors, adver- 
tised Pittsburgh and presented the city in a new light; it was not 
only a great industrial center but also a cultural one. 

An enthusiastic community spirit was aroused. The committees 
included men of all trades, businesses, and professions, working 
harmoniously for a civic purpose. Large numbers of people par- 
ticipated in the outdoor and indoor public functions of all kinds. 
“Never before in the history of the city had such multitudes as- 
sembled as did to view the Marine Parade and the Greater Pitts- 
burgh Day Parade. These stimulated interest in the history of the 
city. The water and land pageants, the library display of pictures, 
books, and pamphlets developed appreciation of the deeds of the 
founders as well as for the greatness and resources of the present.” 

Pittsburgh surveyed itself. It appraised its past, saw clearly 
its strong and weak points, what had been done, what needed to be 
done. A blue print for action had been drawn by great speakers 
and orators. Who can say what minds, hearts, and will were not 
enkindled to greater efforts that have borne fruit in the years that 
followed? Weil might the entire citizenry unite in proclaiming the 
Sesqui-Centennial Celebration a most glorious time in the history 
of Pittsburgh! 


* Minutes of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, February 1, 1914. 
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APPENDIX"* 


1. Finance Committee 
Chairman, Col. J. M. Guffey and 99 others 
Vice-chairman, Edward M. Bigelow 
2. Railroads and Transportation 
Chairman, S. C. Long and 20 others 
. Invitation Committee 
Chairman, W. K. Shiras and 6 others 
4. Clergy Committee 
Chairman, Dr. Samuel Black McCormick and 12 others 
. Exposition Committee 
Chairman, T. J. Fitzpatrick and 15 others 
6. Art Exhibit Committee 
Chairman, John W. Beatty and 11 others 
. Music Committee 
Chairman, J. P. McCollum and 3 others 
8. Military and Parade Committee 
Chairman, Major W. H. Davis 
9. Marine Committee 
Chairman, James A. Henderson and 24 others 
10. Ladies Marine Reception Committee 
Chairman, Mrs. James A. Henderson and 5 others 
11. Decoration Committee 
Chairman, T. J. Hawkins and 19 others 
12. Greater Pittsburgh Day Committee 
Chairman, H. D. W. English and 230 others 
(These 230 were divided among 16 sub-committees) 
13. Medical Committee 
Chairman, Dr. C. C. Wiley and 8 others 
14. Independence Day Committee 
Chairman, A. B. Shepherd and 13 others 
15. Merchants’ Auxiliary Committee 
Chairman, H. W. Neely and 13 others 
16. Councils’ Committee 
Chairman, W. H. Stevenson and 12 others 
17. Boys Brigade Committee 
Chairman, Col. H. P. Bope and 1 other 
18. Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Building Committee 
Chairman, Charles B. Price and 14 others 
19. University of Pittsburgh Building Committee 
Chairman, Dr. S. B. McCormick and 19 others 
. Matinee Races Committee 
Chairman, George W. Baum and 8 others 
21. Anniversary Day Committee 
Chairman, A. J. Kelly, Jr. and 18 others 
22. Women’s Auxiliary Committee 
Chairman, Miss Julia Morgan Harding and 29 others 
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* Pittsburgh Sesqui-Centennial Celebration, 1908. Official Account. 
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23. Electrical Display Committee 
Chairman, Edward M. Bigelow and 1 other 


24. Carnegie Institute Committee 
Chairman, William N. Frew and 19 others 


25. Reception Committee 
Chairman, Dr. John A. Brashear and 31 others 


26. Hotel Committee 
Chairman, E. \E. Bonneville and 10 others 


27. Badge Committee 
Chairman, H. D. W. English and 3 others 


28. Women’s Reception Committee 
Chairman, Mrs. George W. Guthrie and 11 others!5 


* Ibid. 








PRECIOUS COURT RECORDS 


MARGARET PEARSON BOTHWELL* 


The way of life of the people of Allegheny County from the 

start of the County is told, in some measure, in the records 
of its very first court, the Court of General Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace and Gaol Delivery. 

Allegheny County’s existence began on September 24, 1788. 
The law of that date, which created the county, gave it the right to 
hold “Courts of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace and Gaol 
Delivery and Courts of Common Pleas.”! 

It should be noted that this article relates only to the court 
records that came into existence when Allegheny County was erected. 
Court records of Western Pennsylvania prior to the erection of 
Allegheny County can, with some exceptions, be found in the 
counties that served the area out of which Allegheny County was 
formed. 

Allegheny County’s Court of Quarter Sessions, according to 
historiographers, held its first session on December 16, 1788, and 
the first term of the Common Pleas Court was held about three 
months later.? 

An excellent treatise on “The Judiciary of Allegheny County” 
was written by J. W. F. White, Associate Law Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas of Allegheny County. The Judge, though, made 
a questionable statement when he wrote: 

“The old minutes of the Court” (and he was then alluding 

to Common Pleas Court) “and other records and papers 

of the early courts were in an upper room of the Court 


Cm records speak convincingly of the past and the present. 





* Mrs. Bothwell, writer and member of this Society, is author of Devereux Smith- 
— Pioneer which appeared in the Winter 1957 issue of this Magazine. 
—Ed. 


* Smith’s Laws, Vol. 2, page 448, et seq. 


*“The Judiciary of Allegheny County” by J. W. F. White—The Pennsylvania 
a of History and Biography, Vol. VII, No. 2, pages 143-193. (Year 
1883). 

* Ibid. 
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House and were destroyed in the fire of May, 1882.” 
(Italics mine) 

If the Judge meant that the flames had consumed the minutes 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions, he was mistaken, for available 
today, in Allegheny County’s fine old Court House, are the precious 
minutes of that court beginning with the June Sessions of 1789 
right down to the present time. However, the minutes of its first 
session (December 16, 1788) are not in the first minute book. 

The first sixteen pages of the first minute book of said court 
are missing, and no one knows how or when they vanished. Per- 
haps the missing pages recorded the proceedings of that court from 
its first session of December 16, 1788, to June, 1789. At any rate, 
the available minute books record all the proceedings excepting 
those for the first few months of the court’s existence. 

The first three minute books of Allegheny County’s Court of 
Quarter Sessions cover the period indicated below: 

1 June, 1789—May, 1793 
2 1793—1809 
3 1809—1811 

Incidentally, Allegheny County fairly recently and very wisely 
had the first minute book repaired in such a way as to preserve its 
priceless contents indefinitely.‘ 

As stated earlier, the first sixteen pages of Minute Book No. 1 
are missing. The first entry appears on page 17 and records the 
names of the fifteen men who had been “Sworn a Grand Jury” 
at June Session, 1789. Those men were: “John Gibson, David 
Duncan, Peter Audrain, George Adams, Hugh Ross, John Irwin, 
Capt., Devereux Smith, John Irwin, Merch, James Clow, Thomas 
Greenough, William Wilson, Robert Buntin, Dunning McNear, 
James Morrison, Alexander Ewing.” They were, perhaps, the first 
members of Allegheny County’s first grand jury. 

The next two entries carry the notation, after the title of each 
case, “Indictmt for Fornication.” Two assault and battery cases 
were then listed. 

Cause No. 7 was an action against Thomas Smallman for 
assault and battery. Mr. Smallman pleaded guilty. The record 


“The book was excellently repaired, inlaid, laminated, and rebound by the C. 
Edwin Hultman Company, local specialists in this field. 
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does not show what provoked his attack. Pittsburgh has had a 
Smallman Street for many years. 

A case of interest arose from the birth of an illegitimate child 
to a woman servant of Samuel Sample. Inasmuch as Mr. Sample 
was deprived of her services for awhile owing to her condition, 
and there was a law governing such cases, he petitioned the court 
to have her serve his household for a longer time than that speci- 
fied in the servitude agreement. The Court decreed that she should 
serve “the said Samuel Sample for the space of one year from and 
after the expiration of her servitude . . . . or make him such other 
compensation as shall be equall to the value of one year service.” 

Words in minute books are cold things, but one can imagine 
the servant’s hostility toward the Court for prolonging her period 
of servitude and against Mr. Sample for having taken the case to 
court. 

The next entry was a far cry from bastardy, and it had, as its 
purpose, making travel easier for footsore and weary people and 
for old Dobbin. It related to a petition asking that ground be 
viewed “For a Road from William Elliott’s Farm on the old 
Pennsylvania Road to the Mouth of the Youghiogania River by way 
of Colonel John Perry’s Sawmill.” 

The settlers, in their wisdom, did their best to establish roads 
to expedite travel. There are many very interesting entries in the 
minute books down through the years relating to roads. 

Also of record is the Commission’ given to Samuel Jones, 
Esquire, by the Supreme Executive Council of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, “to be Register for the Probate of Wills and grant- 
ing letters of Administration in and for the County of Allegheny.” 
The Commission was executed at Philadelphia, and the Minute 
Book shows the date of execution as follows: “The fourth day of 
December,” but December was stroked through and then the re- 
corder wrote, “September in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety.” 

Another Commission® was executed on that same date by the 
same council at Philadelphia to Samuel Jones “to be Recorder of 
Deeds” for Allegheny County. 





*Quarter Sessions Court Minute Book No. 1, page 107. 
*Quarter Sessions Court Minute Book No. 1, page 110. 
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Digressing momentarily from the main theme, according to 
Cramer’s Almanac, “Samuel Jones, formerly register and recorder,” 
died on September 4, 1820, at seventy-six years of age. The date 
of his demise is stated here because it has been assumed by some 
writers that he was the author of “Pittsburgh In The Year Eighteen 
Hundred and Twenty-Six.” Inasmuch as he died in 1820, he could 
not have described Pittsburgh as it was in 1826. 

Back to the minute book! There is an entry on page 125 of 
the first book showing that Pittsburgh Township was erected by an 
order dated September 6, 1792. 

The second book of the Quarter Sessions Court minutes, 1793- 
1809, has many absorbing items. However, there is no record of 
actions 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Samuel Ewalt was named Sheriff at the September, 1794, 
session, and Nathaniel Bedford was named coroner at that session. 
Constables were named at that same session for certain townships, 
and among the townships mentioned were Pitt and Pittsburgh. 

An entry that arrests the eye because of the defendant’s high 
standing in the community at that time is “No. 33, Philip, a Negro, 
vs. Abraham Kirkpatrick - Action of Trespass.” 

Major Abraham Kirkpatrick was back in court again at De- 
cember Sessions, 1795. The Commonwealth had indicted him “for 
taking a free Negro out of the State &c.” 

Many of the most reputable citizens of those early years sought 
licenses, and were granted them, to operate taverns. In 1800 there 
was an action against one of the town’s best known citizens for 
“keeping a tippling house.” A Pittsburgh street bears his surname. 

Indictments for assault and battery predominated in those 
early years. Hardships, provocations and dangers filled the pioneer 
years, and citizens in all walks of life had to use physical force on 
occasion to defend themselves. 

A murder case of record in 1803, in which the defendant was 
found guilty of manslaughter, shows that he was to be taken to 
Philadelphia to be imprisoned. The assumption is that facilities 
were not available here to meet the requirements of the sentence. 
The case is Pennsylvania v. John Smith-“Indictment for the 
Murder of Jacob Duke” -December Sessions, 1803. The record 
reads in part: 
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“1803 Dec. 28. The prisoner John Smith being arraigned 
pleads not guilty....... ™ 


“John Smith is guilty of manslaughter........ Sentence - 
that he undergo confinement to hard labor in the gaol and 
penintentiary house in the City of Philadelphia for five 
years, six months of which time to be confined to the 
solitary cells on coarse diet, to be fed and cloathed as the 
Law directs ....... . 


One wonders how Smith was transported from Pittsburgh to Phila- 
delphia to serve his sentence. Was he taken there on horseback or 
in a vehicle with wheels? Whatever method of transportation was 
used, it was certainly an arduous and perilous journey for him and 
his custodian. 

In the year 1830 there was intense excitement in Pittsburgh 
over the fact that sixty-one year old, nationally known authoress 
Anne Royall had been attacked with a cowskin by a male clerk in 
a bookstore here. A local newspaper, which gave an extensive ac- 
count of the trial that ensued, saw fit to omit the name of the 
attacker. This case shows the value of court records to seekers of 
facts, for while the press shielded the identity of Anne Royall’s 
attacker, the court records identified him. The case was heard at 
No. 21, October Term, 1830. 

Some of the minute books of the 1880’s have a number of 
“In Memoriam” pen and ink sketches by Leon Long that are 
works of art and have been commented upon in print from time to 
time by various local newspapers. The persons so honored by Mr. 
Long were generally ones who had some official connection with 
the local courts, but one very elaborate sketch honored the memory 
of “James A. Garfield, President of the United States, Assassinated 
July 2nd, 1881.” 

Mr. Long, on page 129 of the minutes of September session, 
1884, had a sketch honoring the memory of Attorney Thomas J. 
Bigham who died in that year at seventy-four years of age. Mr. 
Long had sketched a monument and, at the right of it and clinging 
to it, a negro slave in chains. This sketch is especially interesting 
because Attorney Bigham’s wife was a granddaughter of Major 
Abraham Kirkpatrick who seems, from the court records, to have 
been in legal hot water at times because of trouble with certain 
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negroes. Attorney Bigham was an abolitionist, and on his Mount 
Washington property, on which Chatham Village stands, there was 
a station of the Underground Railroad. 

One would scarcely expect to find naturalization records in the 
offices of the Clerk of the Quarter Sessions Court, but such records, 
beginning with the year 1799, and up to and including the year 1903, 
are there. 

The first entry in Book 48, Quarter Sessions Minutes, has the 
interesting notation: 

“September 3, 1888, 

“Quarter Sessions &c Court Opened 

“The First Session in New Court House 
“On Above Date at 10 o’clock A.M.” 

The New Court House mentioned in those minutes is our 
present court house, an architectural masterpiece. 

The presiding judge then was Honorable Thomas Ewing. 

The President Judge of the Court of Common Pleas in this 
year of 1958 is Honorable William H. McNaugher, and it is he 
who assigns to the Court of Quarter Sessions the judges for that 
court. 

Mr. Thomas E. Barrett, the Clerk of Courts of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, Oyer & Terminer and General Jail Delivery, has 
a heavy load of responsibility, which he bears amiably, and another 
man equally heavily burdened and equally pleasant is Colonel John 
H. Shenkel, Chief Minute Clerk of that court. 

The Deputy Clerk of the courts just mentioned is Mr. Daniel 
Lapp, Jr., and the Chief Clerk of Mr. Barrett’s office is Mr. Adam 
Collinger. 

A man who is one of Mr. Barrett’s most trusted employees is 
Mr. John Karas whose domain is the vast space where the minute 
books, naturalization records and many other records are kept. 
He produces desired records almost as quickly as a magician pulls 
rabbits out of a hat. 

The Quarter Sessions Court has a probation office, and the 
Chief Probation Officer is Mr. Edmund G. Burbank. 

Accurate record keeping is a major task of the Quarter Ses- 
sions court personnel entrusted with that work. 
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The Court of Quarter Sessions might well be termed Heart- 
break Court for much of life’s misery is heard by it. 

Unwed mothers rely upon the Court of Quarter Sessions to 
collect such amounts as have been awarded them for the support of 
their offspring. “We do a big business here in that field,” said Mr. 
Stephen B. Marcus, a supervisor in the Costs Department, in speak- 
ing of the collection and payments of moneys for the support of 
illegitimate children. 

An index in Vol. 54—Miscellaneous Docket—Quarter Sessions 
—No. 107, June, 1951, to No. 37, March, 1952, startles one with 
its variety of entries and acquaints one with the subjects of some of 
the many matters that fall within the jurisdiction of that court. The 
subjects indexed in that book are the following: 


Appointments of Constables 

Annexations 

Arraignment of Jail Prisoners 

Commitments (Individuals to various institutions) 

Detailment of Judges 

Final Discharge from Institutions 

Habeas Corpus 

Incorporations—Boro of Library—Portion of Snowden Tp. 

Inspectors of Elections 

Judges of Elections 

Lunacy Commission 

Mental Examinations 

Private Detectives 

Re-Districting 

Release of Prisoners 

Set bail; petitions to— 

Transfer of Prisoners 

Transfer of Mentally Defective Prisoners 

Vacation release from institutions. 

This account of Quarter Sessions Court records, while not 
fully covering the subject, gives some insight into it. 
Court records are the most authentic sources of information 

on many subjects, and we are fortunate in having Allegheny County’s 
court records available to us in the City of Pittsburgh. 














THE SANITARY FAIR 


DorotHy DANIEL* 


ITTSBURGH’S Sanitary Fair was not the first of its kind, nor 
P the last, nor the greatest, nor the one to receive the most 
national publicity. 

Pittsburgh’s Sanitary Fair it must be acknowledged seemed a 
trifle homespun when compared to the Great Central Fair in Phila- 
delphia. 

No “large volume of nearly six hundred pages” remains to 
record the glories of our efforts in behalf of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission in 1864 as may be found in Cincinnati reporting 
the wonders of the Great Western Sanitary Fair. But when all the 
quarters and dimes had been counted and all the costs deducted 
Pittsburgh’s donation to the cause was $3.47 per capita. In this 
we were first. No other community gave so much. 

Sharp penned critics “allowed as how” Pittsburgh could afford 
to give generously since she had grown fat on munitions ordered 
for the Armies of the North. Less prejudiced observers noticed 
that the bulk of contributions to Pittsburgh’s “San’tary Fair” came 
from women and children, farmers, miners, grocers, saddlers, teach- 
ers, ministers, artists, musicians, and others keenly motivated by a 
desire to alleviate suffering.' 

Our Sanitary Fair was unique as Pittsburgh is unique. It 
followed the general pattern suggested by a Mrs. Hoge who started 
the whole fair benefit idea in Chicago in January 1864, but under 
the leadership of Felix R. Brunot, the Pittsburgh Sanitary Fair be- 
came a community enterprise the benefits of which left their mark 
on charitable endeavors hereabouts from that day to this. 

At first the do-it-yourself methods of Mr. Brunot and _ his 
committees were ridiculed by more sophisticated entrepreneurs as 
amateurish and bungling. When the general committee reported 
net receipts of $322,217.98—which is a great deal of money to 





* Mrs. Daniel, a valued member and trustee of the Society, has written extensively 
in other fields —Ed. 
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raise in eighteen days in any decade—nothing more was said of 
method, emphasis swinging happily to accomplishment. 

“Sanitary” as a word, meant something more in 1864 than the 
more or less limited non-microbious connotation of 1958. Its first 
meaning “relating to the preservation of health” had been useful in 
describing the astounding loss of life among the British troops dur- 
ing the Crimean war. As a result of epidemics more than half the 
British soldiers in the field would never go home again. 

At the beginning of the Civil War it became starkly plain to 
the Medical Corps of the Army of the Potomac that caring for a 
small national army in peace times was not the same problem either 
in application or scope as administering to the needs of hundreds 
of thousands of inadequately equipped volunteers. 

The Honorable Simon Cameron, who was then the heartily 
unpopular Secretary of War but a Pennsylvanian withal, at the 
suggestion of the medical bureau at Washington appointed the 
United States Sanitary Commission on the 9th day of June 1861. 

In his orders Secretary Cameron directed that the Sanitary 
Commission “direct its inquiries to the principles and practices con- 
nected with the inspection of recruits and enlisted men; to the sani- 
tary condition of the volunteers; to the means of preserving and 
restoring the health, and of securing the general comfort and effi- 
ciency of the troops; to the proper provisions for cooks, nurses and 
hospitals; and to other subjects of like nature.” 

The United States Sanitary Commission became a volunteer 
organization with offices in the Treasury Building in Washington. 
It was committed to cooperation with the army medical staff but 
independent of it. Mr. George T. Strong of 68 Wall Street, New 
York became the treasurer of the commission and the first big scale, 
all out, community level, health betterment, fund raising campaign 
began. 

It was generally understood that the Sanitary Commission did 
not want government funds because such subsidy would make them 
prey to political patronage and control. A government agency that 
was self supporting was a novelty. Its fine humanitarian purposes 
and its high ethical code of financing and administration appealed 
to the hearts of those mothers, sisters, aunts, cousins and grand- 
mothers left behind. The men folk, fathers and the like served 
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on committees and helped to organize the events, fetched and car- 
ried, climbed the ladders and paid the bills. Even so, the Sanitary 
Fairs of 1864 were generally conceded to be accomplishments of 
the women folk. 

It is easier to declare independence than to sustain it and sup- 
port for the commission had been spotty and disappointing. 

The whole amount collected by the treasurer of the Sanitary 
Commission from its organization in 1861 until October 1863 was 
a little over $800,000. Of this $500,000 had come from California. 
Costs of the Sanitary Commission were running almost double the 
income. 

Lotteries, auctions, and cotillions had been sponsored by the 
various committees of the Sanitary Commission but as willing as 
the people were to contribute, nothing seemed to bring substantial 
results until Mrs. Hoge of Chicago got her committee together and 
set up a bazaar in Bryan Hall on Clark Street, opposite the courthouse. 

“Mrs. Hoge’s fair was little more than a glorified church bazaar. 
Every variety of fancy and useful article was for sale on the main 
floor. The lower part of Bryan Hall was turned into an immense 
dining room, where hot dinners were served daily to 1,500 people. 
Mrs. Hoge and Mrs. Livermore were the managers of the great 
undertaking which continued for two weeks with evening entertain- 
ments, the exhibition of rare relics and trophies and everything that 
could be arranged to give variety to the program.’”? 

Mrs. Hoge’s Sanitary Fair was an immediate success and repre- 
sentatives from the executive committee of the Woman’s Pennsyl- 
vania Branch of the Commission went out to Chicago to see how it 
was done. 

Pittsburgh’s representatives were Miss Rachel W. M’Fadden 
and Mrs. Felix R. Brunot. They studied the Chicago technique 
and then returned to announce to Mr. Brunot that Pittsburgh should 
have such a fair only one that would be much, much better. 

Mr. Brunot talked with Thomas Bakewell about it. Everyone 
talked to Thomas Bakewell about everything. He was, next to the 
venerable Judge William Wilkins, Pittsburgh’s most distinguished 
and civic minded citizen. Moreover he had been appointed, early 
in the war, President of the Pittsburgh Sanitary Committee, a branch 
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or local chapter of the larger United States Sanitary Commission in 
Washington. Felix Brunot was first vice president of the com- 
mittee. R. Miller, Jr. was second vice president, J. R. Hunter, 
secretary and James Park, Jr., Treasurer. 

The “Ladies’ Branch” of the Sanitary Committee was organ- 
ized with Miss Rachel M’Fadden, President, Miss Anna Jackson 
and Miss Mary L. Jackson, Secretaries and Miss Martha P. Bake- 
well, Treasurer. 

The committee met and listened to Miss M’Fadden’s report of 
Mrs. Hoge’s Chicago bazaar. For Pittsburgh to undertake such a 
fair on an equal scale of grandeur seemed pretentiously ambitious 
but Mr. Brunot and some of the others felt sure that if money was 
ever to be raised for the Sanitary Commission some means must be 
found of generating unusual generosity and at the same time con- 
verting the gifts of food, and merchandise into cash on the local 
thresholds of these charities. 

Thereupon it was moved and seconded that such a Fair take 
place in June of 1864 and that Mr. Felix R. Brunot be the General 
Chairman of same. 

Mr. W. S. Haven volunteered his services as printer and his 
first assignment was to issue the “Address” which was the 1864 
equivalent of a general announcement. 


ADDRESS 


The Pittsburgh Sanitary Committee, a branch of the U.S. Sanitary Com- 
mission, established for the relief of the sick and wounded soldiers, announce 
to the public that a Great Fair will be held at Pittsburgh, Pa., commencing 
on such day as the Executive Committee will hereafter make known. 

The object of the Fair is to obtain money to enable the Sanitary Com- 
mission to proceed with their good work with increased energy and useful- 
ness. The practical workings of the United States Sanitary Commission 
have been of such incalculable good, and have met such high approval from 
the entire people, that an enumeration of its claims is useless. 

Every one feels it a duty to succor the wounded, sick and disabled 
soldier. The promptings of every loyal heart speak clearly, that we, who 
do not bear the dint and turmoil of the battle, should provide liberally for 
the ‘war-worn sons of the Republic’. Christian charity speaks trumpet- 
tongued to each and every one, telling us to tender to the wants of those 
who are sick, wounded and disabled in our country’s glorious cause. 

The duties of our common humanity teach us that all should unite in 
the cause; and if a cup of cold water is not to go unrewarded, what im- 
mortal favors will not be bestowed on those who are the liberal donors 
to so deserving and charitable a work. 


This is no merely local matter. We cordially invite the donations, 
contributions, aid and co-operation, not only of Allegheny City, Birming- 
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ham, Allegheny County and the State of Pennsylvania, but of Ohio, and all 
the States of the Republic. The recipents of the care of the Sanitary Com- 
mission are the soldiers of the United States, without regard to what special 
State enlisted from, citizens or foreigners, old or young and without respect 
to sect, creed, faith or color. All who fight and are disabled in the cause 
of our common country, are embraced in the management and care of the 
United States Sanitary Commission. We therefore ask the hearty co- 
operation and aid of all. 
Donations of money will be thankfully received by the Honorary 
Treasurer of the Fair, N. Holmes, Esq. 
Cont. ibutions of merchandise of every nature will be received by the 
Committees appointed for that purpose. 
The Fair will be under the control of the Executive Committee, F. R. 
Brunot, Esq, Chairman, and replies will meet prompt attention addressed tc 
S. F. VON BONNHORST, Esa. 
Honorary Corresponding Secretary Pittsburgh U.S. 
Sanitary Commission Fair, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Executive Committee 


Miss Rachel W. M’Fadden, President Felix R. Brunot, Chairman 
Mrs. Felix R. Brunot Jno. H. Shoenberger 
Mrs. Tieran Thos. M. Howe 
Mrs. Paxton J. I. Bennett 

Mrs. Price John W. Chalfant 
Mrs. Wm. Bakewell Chas. W. Batchelor 
Mrs. Kay B. F. Jones 

Mrs. Jno. Watt James O’Connor 
Mrs. Brady Wilkins James Park, Jr. 
Mrs. Algernon Bell Mark W. Watson 
Miss Susan Sellers Jno. Watt 

Miss Mary Moorhead W. S. Haven 


Miss Ella Stewart, Honorary Secretary 
Mrs. M’Millan, Assistant Secretary 
Miss Bakewell, Assistant Secretary W. D. M’Gowan, Secretary? 
Headquarters and offices were established at 96 Water Street, 
with J. E. Brady, Jr. as Secretary and the work of organizing com- 
mittees began at once. 
In March, Mr. Brady was still trying to conquer the mountain 
of work before him in longhand. Even with volunteers from the 
women’s committee, the work became arduous since it was con- 
sidered important that each committee appointment be specific: 
Rooms of the Executive Committee, 
Pittsburgh Sanitary Fair. 
21st March 1864 

Hon. James Veech. 

Dear Sir: 

The executive committee, Pittsburgh Sanitary Fair have appointed you 
a member of the Foreign Corresponding Committee. A meeting of the Com- 


mittee was held at the rooms of the Sanitary Fair on Saturday 19th March 
at 3 p.m. when the following business was transacted. 


*Veech papers, Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
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On motion the following division of labours of the Committee was made. 
To address Generals, Official Personages of U.S. Prominent Statesmen, 
Merchants and so forth: Hon. W. F. Johnston and James O’Connor, Esquire. 
To address Judges of the Courts, Eminent Lawyers Jurists and so forth: 
Hon. Judge Williams and Hon. Jas. Veech. 

To address Governors of States and State Officials: Hon. E. H. Stowe. 

To address Poets, Literary men, Authors and men of Science: Rev. W. 
A. Passavant and Prof. Barker. 

To address distinguished Catholic Ecclesiastics of Europe and U.S.: Right 
Revd. Bishop Domenec. 

To address distinguished Protestant Divines of Europe and U.S.: Revd. 
Dr. Jacobus. 

Prof. Barker asked if the intention of addressing letters (as above classi- 
fied was lst to obtain autographic replies to be sold for benefit Sanitary 
Fair. 2: to obtain an expression of sympathy for the Cause and 3: to ob- 
tain (if possible) donations of money from the persons addressed and in 
reply it was stated that such were the purposes and intentions of the 
Committee. 

On motion it was resolved that all manuscripts be carefully engrossed 
by Mr. J. E. Brady, Jr and after being signed by all of the members For- 
eign Corresponding Committee be forwarded to the parties to whom they 
are addressed. On motion immediate action was resolved on and the Secy. 
requested to advise all the members of The Committee. On motion ad- 
journed to meet Tuesday 29th March at 3 P.M. at rooms Sanitary Com- 
mittee. Hoping you will bear the meeting in mind and that all your 
energies and sympathies may be enlisted in the Cause so that we may 
make the Foreign Correspondence one of the most interesting departments 
of the Fair. 

I am very respectfully yours, 


J. E. Brady, Jr. Sec’y.4 

Committee appointments began to pile up and it was discovered 
that for the good of all many individuals served with equal effective- 
ness on several committees. James Veech, for instance, was an 
author, a lawyer, an historian, an art collector, and a mature man 
who was easy to get along with, yet one who could be counted on 
to speak his mind, have original ideas, and do more than his share 
of the work. 

Thomas Bakewell had agreed to be chairman of the Private 
Libraries and Literary Contributions Committee and he asked that 
James Veech also serve on this committee as one of Pittsburgh’s 
authors. 

By the time this committee was appointed Mr. Brady had got 
writer’s cramp and his volunteers had gone about their business 
setting up the Art Committee and working furiously to assemble 
the curios for the Old Curiosity Shop. 

Mr. Haven came to the rescue with a dignified notice printed 


* Ibid. 
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in script with spaces left for the name of the committee and its pro- 
posed member to be filled in by pen. This notice read in part: 


The general management and responsibility for success in this Depart- 
ment depend mainly on the exertions of your Committee. ; 

You are requested to secure, if you can, the co-operation and contri- 
butions : 

1—Of every person or firm in Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio 
engaged or in any way interested in the Department allotted to you. 

2—Of all in the chief cities and towns in all parts of the loyal North, 
or in any Foreign Country, should the latter seem to you practicable or 
proper. 

3—You are requested to appoint co-operating Committees wherever you 
may deem it best to do so. 

There will be general meetings of all the Committees called from time 
to time, at which you are requested to attend, or be represented by one of 
your members, to report progress. 

The Head Quarters of the Executive Committee will be at the Rooms 
of the Iron Association, No. 96 Water street, where the Secretary will be 
found at all times, and the Chairman or members every afternoon, until 
the opening of the Fair. 

Should you be unwilling, or for any reason unable to serve, please send 
a written notice to that effect. Hoping to receive such active co-operation 
from you and your Committee as will insure success in your Department, 
we are, Very Respectfully, Yours: 

The Executive Committee.’ 

And so it came about that every man, woman, and child in 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny City became in some way involved in 
the Sanitary Fair. This was not the usual method of organization. 
Other cities had committees, it is true, but no other community could 
boast of the unconfused and unconfusing organization that contrib- 
uted to Pittsburgh’s success. 

Mr. Haven found it necessary, in the absence of telephones, to 
print up a series of committee meeting announcements and these 
fluttered like confetti on the desks of bankers, lawyers, industrial- 
ists, merchants and the wives and daughters of committee members 
who were themselves members of committees. 

Henry Kleber wrote a “Relief Polka” dedicated to the 
“Comittee of Ladies of the Sanitary Fair”; and Miss Emma K. 
Ogden, the first woman medical missionary to India, made a flag 
with 36 stars to fly from the flag staff above Monitor Hall.‘ 

Providentially Allegheny City was in the process of building a 
new city hall strategically located on the edge of the Common. The 
upper floors of the new city hall were allocated at once for the Art 


Gallery, the Old Curiosity Shop, and the Photograph Gallery. Means 
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then had to be found to build the necessary sheds to house the 
dining room, the industrial and agricultural exhibits. 

At this moment of dilemma members of the executive com- 
mittee learned of an old exhibition building about to be torn down 
in Cleveland. 

A volunteer corps of drays, horses, wagons, carpenters, boys 
who were handy with hammers, men who could sling sledges, and 
committee members interested in seeing a job well done, left early 
one morning for the west. 

The returning expedition looked more like pilgrims setting out 
to build Solomon’s Temple than volunteers with a dining hall in 
mind. But they were greeted with cheers and encouragement at 
the Commons and men who couldn’t get away from work to drive 
all the way to Cleveland joined up on the construction work. The 
resulting buildings had a jaunty, gay, here-today-and-gone-tomorrow 
look which delighted the people and made them very proud because 
not one penny of “the funds” had gone into their construction. 

There was talk for a while of publishing a daily newspaper on 
the grounds but this idea was abandoned because the Pittsburgh 
papers had contributed so generously both in advertising space and 
editorial content. For weeks before the opening of the fair the 
Pittsburgh Gazette and the Post carried columns of names from the 
Treasurer’s report. Company names were listed under their cate- 
gory of manufacture. The Flint Glass Manufacturers Association 
contributed as follows: 


Bakewell Pears and Companiy....................0.000. $ 500.00 
James B. Lyon and Companiy..............0..0:00:c:eee 400.00 
a I I i incenrinssannasiieipcsisoetonibecaleniadien 250.00 
Een ee ee ene ee 250.00 
Bryce Richards and Company.................:c0:ccccee 200.00 
ey I cha sein casn in pnijpseleressdtcnceanlesnmanibsiuiiuhidedtcaain 200.00 
PN iss psiaetsi si tcssesnsrseetviciecdisreitpanivipiotrchiarenkgie 200.00 
I MII (casas cececnhlovitaaedinpascsbedineaianabanteabasiosides 100.00 
I TR I cs aieticieinancitaastiiienicinnnatnlisiaindsaeatnnel 100.00 
es ee Eas tanrtcatesccisticnnentcescentaanininiaalens 100.00 
I I IN siniesie iiviesstsaghantiundenisaeleniiedinciiitain 50.00 
ile, Ue: SR GN TI eceerscittiinsncsctiornsaebiltianuiitii 50.00 
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Solicitation was also made to the employees of corporations and 
foundries and when these lists were turned in to the treasurer they 
were printed in full in the newspapers. N. G. Bigley’s Coal Works 
had ninety-five workmen. M. J. Bigley started off the list by giving 
$1,000 and his employees, all of which are listed, gave two and three 
dollar donations totalling $274.50. 

By opening day $84,059.37 had been raised in this way and 
each name and organization had been printed. Iron City Commercial 
Coliege gave $500.00. Mr. Avery’s Philomathean Institute gave 
$75.00. Captain W. Smith’s Tow Boat, the Bengal Tiger, gave 
$100.00. 

While the finance committee and the publicity committee were 
hard at work other activity was frantically in progress. The news- 
papers carried appeals from the various committees of which the 
Horticultural and Floral Department was most detailed: 


The committee on Plants and Fruits and Flowers confidentially appeal 
to the aid of all Horticulturists and Florists both Amateur, Commercial and 
Professional. The laudable object of this Fair and the apparent exigencies 
of the time, and the development of each day alone, will urge the Patriot 
and Philanthropist. 

We solicit your donations or contributions of such articles as will 
adorn and render attractive the Department under our charge, which is of 
ample extent and where careful attendants will always be at hand that the 
owners of plants may rest assured that their collections will be daily cared 
for. In addition to the ordinary products of the green-house and garden 
the Committee also solicits contributions of Bouquets, Baskets of Flowers, 
Floral Designs, Hanging Baskets, Flower Stands, Fern Casks, Aviaries, 
Gardening Implements, Native Wine, Garden Seats and Vases, Horticultural 
Iron Work, Cut Flowers, Dried Flowers, Wax Flowers, Leather Flowers, 
Phantom Bouquets, Autumn Leaves, Aquaria, Seeds, Gardening Books, 
Fountains, Horticultural Wire Work, Horticultural China and Glass, 
Horticultural Pottery, Foreign and Exotic Fruit, Dried Fruit, Wax Fruit 
and Garden Statuary. 

In short, Rustic Ornaments of every kind, or anything of a rural or 
rustic character that does not strictly belong to the Agricultural Department. 

Daily contributions of cut flowers, bouquets, designs, baskets etc so 
as to insure a constant and regular supply during the Fair, will be very 
acceptable and contributors will please arrange with the chairman of the 
committee at Floral Hall. 

Wm. S. Bissell, Chairman.” 


The Old Curiosity Shop made a similar appeal and long before 
the buildings were ready the exhibits began to arrive. Although the 
Fair had been announced for the first of June it looked for a time 
as though nothing would be ready. 





" Pittsburgh Post, May 30, 1864 
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The editor of the Post observed a little nervously on May 30th, 
“though the buildings of this Fair are rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, yet the time for the opening ceremonies is coming as rapidly, 
and it will require all the exertions of the mechanics employed to 
have it prepared for the reception of the many contributions now 
arriving.” 

The Art Gallery and the Old Curiosity Shop were delayed in 
getting into their quarters in the New City Hall but since there was 
little involved but the hanging of pictures they quickly recovered 
and were photographed opening day with the women’s art com- 
mittee and the participating artists, George Hetzel, Trevor Mc- 
Clurg and William C, Wall. 

The bazaar itself was a little more difficult to put together. 
Under the general direction of Mr. Eaton the newly erected hall 
presented its problems. “The long range of counters is being 
covered with white muslin, on which are placed strips of red and 
blue paper, making the red, white and blue conspicuous. Flags are 
suspended from every arch and pillar and beautiful wreaths of ever- 
green from every rafter. The building is furnished an abundance 
of gas pipes which, when lighted up in the evening will add a peculiar 
brilliancy to the other decorations.” 

These evergreen wreaths and braided bands of ground pine and 
ivy were contributed by volunteers. Notices were issued through 
the newspapers and the committee that evergreen wreaths and woven 
strips of decoration would be used. People living in the wooded 
sections of Westmoreland and Fayette counties brought wagon loads 
of woven evergreens and yet it was not enough so that a second 
appeal was made almost at the last minute.* Since there was no 
longer time for weaving the intricate garlands, the committee had 
to settle for boughs of hemlock, cedar and spruce which made the 
Bazaar hall smell tantalizingly like Christmas Day in June. 

In the south end of Floral Hall stood the Garden of Eden of 
which the Gazette reports: “The gardens are elaborately wrought 
specimen of rustic scenery. There are trees and rocks, fruit and 
flowers, sticks and moss, hills and dales, groves and bowers, and 
indeed everything that could make a place enchanting and lovely. 
There stands the forbidden tree, around it is coiled the serpent, 





* PittsLurgh Gazette, June 1, 1864 
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and near it stands Adam and Eve in matchless innocence.” In- 
cluded in the scene of our ultimate beginnings were two parent 
pheasants with young, a squirrel on a limb, assorted birds and the 
nose of a ground hog. 

James P. Barr, editor and publisher of the Daily Post, was a 
man of considerable cultural attainments. He liked to do his own 
reporting of events which interested him and his editorial criticisms 
of concerts, recitals and theatricals are classic commentaries on his 
contemporaries and their way of life. His preview of the Fair is 
typically leisurely : 


One of the most unique and peculiar constructions is the “Union Col- 
lege” for children. This little building is not more than ten feet square, 
built in true cottage style, and finished with beautiful and expensive cor- 
nice. Attached to it will be a little garden about ten feet square, around 
which will be an iron railing fence, and in the center of which will be a 
beautiful fountain, throwing up continual jets of water which will fall 
again in a basin below. In the garden will be a variety of choice flowers. 
The “Union College” is designed and superintended by Mrs. Bell. 

At the west end of the Bazaar is a beautiful gallery or platform, erected 
for the accommodation of musicians. This place has regular stairways and 
is finished in good style. 

Another object of special attraction is the Scotch Booth on the south 
side of the Bazaar which is built in true rustic style and thatched with straw. 

There are many other stands variously decorated with different kinds 
of tinseling, red paper, with silver leaves and golden vines. 

To describe Floral Hall is a task for which our pen is inadequate. 
The peculiarities of almost every nation, will here be represented in 
grotesque and appropriate scenery. There will be the German Grotto near 
the Rhine by which a river or stream representing a river will flow during 
the continuance of the Fair. The buildings of English, Scotch, Irish, 
French, Swiss, Chinese and almest every other nation wiil have a repre- 
sentative here in miniature size and characteristic style. 


Monitor Hall was the largest of the buildings constructed for 
the Fair and the ugliest. It stands out as the building with the 
tower in photographs of the Fair. It was also the most popular of 
all exhibits with boys and their fathers for reasons Mr. Barr previews: 


In Monitor Hall is already a pattern of the mammoth guns cast at 
the Fort Pitt Works and specimen of cannon ball and bombshell. Small 
ordnance and mortars are also represented here. And then the canal on 
which will proudly ride the little gunboat or Monitor and other curious 
and attractive sights can be witnessed here. 

Audience Hall is not yet completed. The workmen are just nailing 
down the seats. They will consist of four rows or tiers, thirty in each row 
making in all one hundred and twenty seats. Each seat will hold twelve 
persons at least—perhaps sixteen. Then there is a large space between 
those seats and the platform so that the hall will have capacity for a great 
number of patrons. On the outside or out-end, eastward is a kind of portico 
or raised platform which will hold about twenty musicians. 
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Mr. Barr sadly related that Mechanics Hall was not ready yet, 
with only two days to go, but despite his gloomy apprehensions by 
noon the first day of June the committee in charge declared the 
Fair officially open ready or not. 

The day had dawned with a misty, muggy red sun rising over 
Grant’s hill and the worst was feared for the procession. 

The air was tingling with a high state of excitement. Farmers 
began to arrive early with donations for the dining hall and their 
teams of horses and lines of wagons stretched all the way down the 
river road as far as General Robinson’s back gate so that no one 
could find a place to hitch to. 

Notice had appeared in the papers for the Vigilant Steam Fire 
Company to meet at the Engine House at 2 p.m. fully equipped to 
be ready to march. The “Boiler’s Union” had apparently misunder- 
stood the general orders or else wanted to get there first with the 
loudest. Just as everyone else was assembling the Boiler’s Union 
lined up in front of their hall at the corner of Smithfield and Fifth 
Avenue and then, preceded by a brass band of their own, started 
out toward Wood Street and thence to the Fair Grounds marching 
and singing away to beat all. Somebody shooed them back up 
toward the Monongahela House and there they had to wait, sweat- 
ing out their shirts and damping their thirsts at the Mechanic’s Pub, 
until four-thirty when the procession finally began. 

The Mayors of both cities, Pittsburgh and Allegheny, had 
issued proclamations suspending all kinds of employment from three 
to seven so that the streets were lined with people from Water Street 
where the procession was forming to the very gates of the Fair. 
This delayed the event somewhat as did the marshals who found 
themselves overwhelmed by a number of fire companies who had 
arrived with their engines polished to participate without either an 
invitation or a previously announced intention. The longer the de- 
lay the more the marchers seemed to disappear into thin air. At 
last it was decided to start out with the West Chester Cadets and 
Band who were still in order, and let the fire company units and 
the Boiler’s Union catch up the best they could. 

At four-thirty in the afternoon of June Ist, under a cloudy 
but clearing sky, the procession moved away from the Monongahela 
House, bands blaring, thousands cheering, the Governor of Penn- 
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sylvania, the officers of the Fair, the Mayors and the Councils 
followed by Smith’s Brass Band splitting ears and lifting hearts as 
nothing in the whole wide world but a brass band can do. 

There were nine engine companies as it turned out: The Eagle, 
Allegheny, Duquesne, Neptune, Hope, Good Intent, General Grant, 
Relief, and the Vigilant. 

After the fire engines and their companies came more bands 
and that part of the Boiler’s Union still of a mind to march, fol- 
lowed by citizens. 

When they got to the Fair Grounds in Allegheny City the 
Governor, officers and their party went immediately to Audience 
Hall. Here the ceremonies were to take place. 

Unhappily for the record, no member of the press found ad- 
mittance. It was with greatest difficulty that Governor Curtin was 
squeezed into the hall among the two thousand people filling the 
area designed for little more than half that number. Reporters, 
editors, and very important persons stood helplessly outside with 
the other twenty thousand first-dayers. And the Governor’s well 
chosen words are lost to the ages. 

Mr. Barr took a dim view of this apparent success: 

If this estimate is correct (22,000) and as large a crowd attend today 
at the opening of the Fair, it will be impossible to keep any kind of order, 
and damage to the stands and goods may result from the eagerness of the 
— tumult to witness the sights in the different apartments of the 

The editor was reckoning without the West-Chester cadets 
whom Felix Brunot had with remarkable foresight invited to camp 
on the Commons for the eighteen days of the Fair. 

These young men of “good” families were a kind of honor 
guard for the Governor. They wore handsomely tailored uniforms, 
singularly of gray color, and they marched with precision and dig- 
nity. There were one hundred and twenty in the cadet corps and 
they added their own attraction to the exhibits at the Fair, particu- 
larly for the young ladies. 

The Dining Hall was one of the chief attractions at the Fair 
and one requiring a high degree of organization. The supplies for 
the dinners were donations from farmers and others in the district 

who were unable to give cash to the Cause or who found in their 


* Pittsburgh Post, June 2, 1864 
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surplus meat or vegetables or fruit to share with the committee. 
Mrs. B. F. Jones was in general charge of the dining room and 
Mrs. Samuel McClung supervised the kitchen, The ladies had a 
basic menu which they endeavored to follow from day to day but 
they could never be sure when they arrived at the Fair at six o’clock 
in the morning, just what would have been left on their doorstep 
during the night. Meals were served family style. The members 
of the committee waited on the tables, peeled the potatoes, set the 
tables and prepared vegetables. The actual cooking was done by 
professional cooks whose services were donated by their employers. 

Many of the tables in the large dining room had banners 
above them: Butler, Washington, Uniontown, Greensburg, Etna, 
and Wilkinsburg, so that visitors from those towns might eat to- 
gether. 

Another novelty of the dining room was the confection Pagoda 
in the center of the room where candy was sold at all times. The 
daughters of the committee prepared homemade candy and brought 
it to the Pagoda where it sold almost as soon as it arrived. 

Mechanics Hall was popular because of the variety of its mod- 
ern inventions, and home improvements: 

In passing around we noticed card frames of a peculiar structure, spring 
mattresses ; patent desks; magnificent stair rods carved and ornamental glass 
ware; circular saws; all kinds of patent pumps, one of which is doubled 
geared and is propelled by a crank throwing a continuous and beautiful 
stream of water. There are also near these pumps patent shower baths of 
a novel construction. Then there are apartments of trunks, whips, saddles, 
leather, saw plates, brass kettles, the most exquisitely finished cutlery and 
hardware; gold plated sword sheaths, an iron plate from the Sligo Works 
one hundred inches in diameter; washing machines of every description 
samples of flour in the sack, cooper’s barrels and kegs; grain drills, hay 
rakes, and reaping machines of different patterns, farmer’s portable grist 
mills, patent cider and grape mills, the best specimens of chewing tobacco, 
and a thousand other curiosities that may have escaped our notice.!9 

Nor was this all! In the Old Curiosity Shop were other won- 
ders: “a conical shaped steel pointed cannon ball that had been cap- 
tured at Fort Donaldson; a military trophy captured at Falling 
Water; fans contributed by rebel prisoners, a large chain the links 
of which were made out of one block of solid iron; an Indian pipe 
that belonged to the chief of the Creek Indians, swords that had 
been at different times presented to Brigadier General Hays; Bibles 
one hundred years old, a printed public notice of the first grant of 





” Pittsburgh Post, June 3, 1864 
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lands in Pennsylvania to planters in America; specimens of Conti- 
nental money, autograph of Robert Fulton, a Chinese hat, table 
upon which the Declaration of Independence was written, the chair 
in which John Hancock sat when he presided at the meeting of 
Delegates that framed and signed that instrument, Indian beads, 
dress worn by Queen Victoria at her coronation, image of the Virgin 
Mary cast in Rome one thousand years ago; a Mexican hat, a Rebel 
Jewel-case, General Washington’s piano . . . These form but a 
small portion of curiosities to be seen in the Old Curiosity Shop, 
but they may serve as a kind of index which will point out the 
peculiarities of the things to be seen there.”"! 

One would think that with everything from kitchen to curi- 
osity shop going so much better than had been anticipated, folks 
would have been as merry as a wedding bell, but such was not the 
case. Although the Cause was humanitarian, the committees were 
human. 

The first big and public problem arose because of David Blythe. 

Back some months before when they were tearing down the 
Old City Hall in order to make way for the New City Hall, the 
town council of Allegheny City decided to have a picture taken of 
the building and it was further decided that each member of the 
governing body should stick his head out of a window. 

The picture resulting caused no little comment, some border- 
ing on the ribald. 

When it came time to take a picture of the Sanitary Fair pro- 
cession the committee decided to commission the artist David Blythe 
(his prices being less than those of other local artists) to do a sketch 
and then a painting of the procession, the committee, Governor Curtin 
and the West-Chester cadets. 

Unfortunately Blythe had friends among the members of the 
fire engine companies and the Boiler’s Union and during the hour 
and a half wait for the festivities to begin the artist joined his more 
mechanically minded friends at the bar. While some of the fire- 
men and a few of the union members managed to catch up with the 
parade poor Blythe never made it. 

Several days later, reprimanded by the officers, he determined 
to make amends. So he painted a picture of a parade as he en- 
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visioned it with the Democrats, staid Presbyterians that they were, 
taking the place of the bibulous members of the Boiler’s Union. So 
deft was Blythe and so devastating his art there was not the faintest 
shadow of a doubt which gentlemen were thus included in the mass 
portrait of a parade. 

It is doubtful whether Felix Brunot saw Blythe’s painting be- 
fore it was hung in the Art Gallery. Blythe was already repre- 
sented by “The School Master” and “Robert Burns,” but because 
Mr. Brunot was both general chairman and a Republican he was 
suspect. Our friend Mr. Barr was first to call attention to the 
painting in the columns of the Post. Mr. Blythe replied in the 
Gazette. Feelings flared and then to add to it someone walked off 
with a life sized portrait of General McClellan from the East 
Liberty booth and there were accusations of factionalism of the 
worst kind. 

David Blythe’s letter published in the Gazette on June four- 
teenth, did, as it was intended to do, sprinkle salt on the open wounds 
of Democratic dignity. “I never thought of the difficulties which— 
lay in the way, but was led along simply by the idea that modern 
Democracy, to be truthfully represented, must exhibit three fold 
compound, viz: ‘washed, unwashed, and unterrified.’ To reach 
these points of excellancy with the pencil I know of no way, but 
to adopt the ‘representative principal’ one which the Post as yet 
has not denied me.” 

Poor Mr. Brunot was catching it from all sides. 

His brother-in-law, George Hogg, had been raising Cashmere 
goats on his farm near Brownsville and he persuaded Brunot to build 
a pen for twelve of the creatures at the end of the Audience Hall 
for display and possible encouragement in the breeding of goats. 
Rumor had it that Hogg had paid a thousand dollars a head for 
his original stock and this in itself made his goats something of a 
curiosity. Normally the most docile of creatures the thundering of 
oratory, the crashing of brass bands and the fluted notes of the 
local sopranos stimulated the animals to the exercise of talents long 
dormant. Such bleating and baaing had never been heard west of 
the Alleghenies. The daytime performances were after a time dis- 
continued, the goats giving ground after nightfall. 

In spite of General McClellan, and David Blythe and the 
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Boiler’s Union and the Cashmere goats, and a hundred other inci- 
dents that really only served to brighten the excitement, Pittsburgh’s 
Sanitary Fair was an outstanding success. 

It was a busy eighteen days that left the committees gasping 
with fatigue on the final day but as long as anyone lived who had 
been a part of it, his memory of “The San’tary Fair” brought a 
sparkle to his eyes. 

Our friend W. S. Haven, the printer, published a little pam- 
phlet entitled “The Pittsburgh Sanitary Fair,” dated June 1, 1864 
and authored by “An Old Citizen.” 


Say! what is that building that stands on the green, 
Where the Stars and the Stripes proudly waving are seen? 
Is it meant for a market, or storage of grain, 

A political caucus, or theatre vain? 

’Tis neither a market, nor grain elevator, 

A party convention, nor yet a theatre; 

Its purpose is one every heart must approve— 

Sweet Charity’s Temple, the Bazaar of Love; 

Where, with zeal patriotic, the rich and the poor, 

All sects, and all parties, may mingle their store; 

Where all may contribute, by giving or buying, 

To succor the wounded, the sick or the dying— 

Our brave Volunteers, who in camp or on field, 

Like Napoleon’s old vet’rans, may die! but ne’er yield. 
To recount all the articles here to be sold, 

Would a story as long as old Homer’s unfold; 

But surely their taste most fastidious must be 

Who nothing to please it before them can see. 

Here are lots of substantials—bread, butter and cheese, 
And bright airy trifles the fancy to please; 

Here are carts, wagons, harrows, ploughs, mattocks and hoes, 
Shoes, notions, boots, stockings, and all sorts of clothes. 
For the ladies are ribbons, pins, cotton and lace, 

Bright mirrors where each may behold her sweet face, 
Embroideries, trimmings, thread, needles and tape, 
Chintzes, muslins, sacques, circulars, mantles and crape 
Handsome frocks for the children, fine shirts for the men. 
Don’t you want a portfolio, or nice silver pen? 

Here are frying pans, gridirons, refrigerators, 

Churns, cheese presses, saddles and Japanese waiters. 
Of Iron there’s pig, bloom, bar, boiler and rails, 
Anchors, anvils, spikes, log chains, and ten-penny nails. 
Should your favorite daughter desire a new toy, 

Here’s a smartly dressed doll; or a horse for your boy. 
Chessmen, dominoes. ninepins, toy coaches and barrows, 
Skipping ropes, kitchen furniture, tops, bows and arrows, 


Here are clear crystal fountains, the thirst to assuage, 
While neighbors and friends in sweet converse engage, 
Old acquaintances meeting to part soon again; 
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Here are cups that oft cheer, ne’er inebriate the brain— 
Coffee, chocolate, tea, with bright ladies to wait— 

Sure never was royalty served in such state. 

Ere we close, let us proper acknowledgments make 

To all who have labored and toiled for our sake; 

To the ladies, who gracefully here have displayed 
Their genius and taste our exertions to aid; 

To the children at school who have given their toys. 

To comfort and cherish our Volunteer boys; 

To the rich who have freely dispensed of their wealth; 
To the givers in secret, who do good by stealth; 

To the farmers, the merchants, mechanics and banks, 
To each and to all we would tender our thanks. 

And the blessings of those whom their labors have cheered 
In whose memory their names will be ever endeared. 
Oh think on the Soldier far distant who roams 

And when to his country restored through your care, 
Will grateful remember the San’tary Fair.!2 





* Veech papers, Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

General sources: United States Archives; files of the Pittsburgh Gazette—May and 
June 1864; and files of the Daily Post (Pittsburgh) May and June 1864; 
Records of the United States Sanitary Commission. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


[ll-Starred General—Braddock of the Coldstream Guards. By LEE 
McCarpdELL. University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1958. xii and 335 pp, including 272 of text, 42 of notes, 14 of 
bibliography and 7 of index. 5 illustrations. $6. 


This book was seemingly planned to be—and starts off as— 
a good newspaperman’s major contribution to history. Internal 
evidence indicates that the author organized his efforts and _ his 
materials to make possible a definitive biography-in-depth of that 
Major General Edward Braddock whose long march and swift 
defeat were so important in the early history of this region. The 
result is a book of much interest, but one which has missed its 
mark. If successful, it might have been another Border Captain 
or God’s Angry Man. As it stands, it should provide material 
for several interesting articles in, say, American Heritage Magazine, 
and a number of additional articles in Sunday supplements. 

Mr. McCardell immersed himself in background material. We 
are given a really brilliant short account of English history from 
the Restoration in 1665 through the nine decades to 1755 and what 
we Americans call the French and Indian War. We learn that 
Braddock was actually Edward Braddock III. His father, Edward 
II, like himself, was both a major general of the line and a lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Coldstream Guards. Edward Braddock, the 
first, was Choir Master at, and buried in, Westminster Abbey. 
We meet, at length, Charles II, James II, Queen Anne and the 
first Duke of Marlborough, with his wife and sister. The tragedy 
of Braddock’s sister Fanny is detailed. We read Braddock’s will 
and learn what happened to his silver plate (but not half his for- 
tune) after his death. The book fails at precisely the points where 
it should come to grips with its subject. We are told what Brad- 
dock does—but given little insight as to why. No new light what- 
ever is shed upon the relationship of Braddock to the complex 
spendthrift 18th Century Actress George Anne Bellamy. Although 
her early life and loves are recounted in detail, we are not told 
whether or not she really gained anything from the half of Brad- 
dock’s fortune he bequeathed to her supposed husband, the agent 
and politician, John Calcraft. In fact, the references to Miss Bellamy 
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and to Calcraft were so teasingly indefinite that this reviewer was 
driven to look up the biographies of both in the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography. We learn nothing of the Mrs. Mary Yorke, to 
whom Braddock left the other half of his estate, other than that her 
husband, Lieutenant John Yorke, was on duty at Gibraltar when 
Braddock was stationed there. 

As I[ll-Starred General approaches the climactic events of the 
Battle of the Monongahela, new materials are increasingly sparse. 
More and more reliance is placed upon secondary sources while 
the fruits of recent scholarship are neglected. The two most im- 
portant and informative compilations of the last half century are 
mishandled in one case and neglected in the other. There is no 
reference whatever to the papers published in 1952 by the Universite 
de Laval, which contain French accounts written immediately be- 
fore and after the Battle. Most of what we are told of the French 
side is derived instead from a somewhat suspect book published in 
Boston in 1841. 

There are, indeed, copious quotations from the 1936 volume 
Military Affairs in North America prepared by Stanley McCrory 
Pargellis. This consists almost entirely of excerpts from documents 
studied by Pargellis in the Library at Windsor Castle whose im- 
portance was first recognized by him and whose existence had 
previously been unsuspected. However, there is no reference what- 
ever to Pargellis’ definitive account of the Battle as published in 
the American Historical Review 22 years ago, which was based 
upon analysis of these documents. Reliance upon quotations from 
the book which McCardell cites as “Pargellis” without any reference 
to or knowledge of Pargellis’ masterly evaluation of the sources of 
the quotations has led to incorrect conclusions. 

Both the index and the bibliography are full of errors and omis- 
sions, of which many may possibly be typographical. The notes are 
quite complete and extremely accurate in their references to pages, 
however, leading to the conclusion that the author rather than the 
typesetter or proofreader is responsible for the failings of the index 
and bibliography. Typical of the errors in the index are the omis- 
sion of references to the Duke of Cumberland, although he was the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army in 1755 and figures ex- 
tensively in the text itself; John Calcraft is called Jack Calcroft, etc. 
In the bibliography only the author, title, city and year of publication 
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are given, somewhat insufficient in several cases. Middle names 
and initials are dropped, and Solon Burk is credited with the author- 
ship of The Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsylvania. 
Four illustrations are halftones, one a line engraving. Included are 
a photograph of the monument erected over Braddock’s supposed 
grave, two photographs of maps so reduced in size as to be useless, 
and a photograph of an engraving made of Braddock 26 years after 
his death, used as a frontispiece. The line engraving is of the 
Braddock family tree. 

Whoever in the future may attempt a definitive biography of 
Major General Edward Braddock III, or of any of his known an- 
cestors, will do well to start with a critical reading of this gallant 
effort. Mr. McCardell has unearthed and made available to the 
general reader much material on the family, military, amatory and 
social background of the General. It is unfortunate that the clos- 
ing chapters were inadequately researched and that they, along with 
the index and bibliography, did not receive the attention obviously 
given to the first half of the book. 

Washington, D. C. and Pittsburgh HARRISON GILMER 


Industrial Medicine in Western Pennsylvania 1850-1950. By T. Lyte 
Haztett, M.D., and Wittt1am W. Hume. University of 
Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1957, XIII, 275 pp., Index. 
4 Appendices, Notes. $6.00. 


Dr. Hazlett is Emeritus Professor, Department of Industrial 
Hygiene, School of Medicine, University of Pittsburgh, and was 
Medical Director of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation from 
1920 to 1950. Mr. Hummel is a teacher in the Department of His- 
tory in the University of Pittsburgh. In this volume the authors 
attempt—and succeed very well—to describe the journey travelled 
by Industrial Medicine in Western Pennsylvania from the days of 
Dr. Albert G. Walter (1811-1876) to the present time. Before the 
publication of this book there had been none written on the subject 
of Industrial Medicine in Western Pennsylvania comparable to those 
written by Alice Hamilton on Industrial Disease. Little or no re- 
search was reported before the middle of the 19th century. 

While the title implies that only Industrial Medicine in Western 
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Pennsylvania is dealt with in this book, there is much space given 
to military men as physicians in Colonial days; the early develop- 
ment of the Medical Department of the University of Pittsburgh; 
the local hospitals; the State, County, and local and special medical 
societies; of many journals and publications of general medical in- 
terest, as well as County and local histories dealing with various 
phases of occupational and industrial medicine. 

Industrial medicine dates only from the time of development of 
factories, mining companies, railroads, etc. Disease is not ordinarily 
regarded as an accident but usually has its antecedents in a lack of 
hygiene and sanitation. Early in the 20th century industrial acci- 
dents were recognized as a cause of great loss of human lives. It 
was the period when industrial safety programs were being devised, 
when agitation for Workmen’s Compensation was being presented. 
But it was the development in the 1850’s of the three industries of 
iron and steel, coal and coke, and the railroads, that accounted for 
the great increase in industrial accidents and led to the development 
of special wards in local hospitals and forced some practitioners to 
engage in industrial surgery. Among these early industrial sur- 
geons, considerable attention is deservedly devoted to Dr. Albert G. 
Walter, “probably the greatest medical figure in Western Pennsy]l- 
vania in the nineteenth century,” who published his most important 
work on conservative surgery in 1867, at a time when he was oper- 
ating a private hospital on Bluff Street. At the same time the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroads were retaining 
physicians to handle their accident cases. In the 1880’s many of 
the mines and steel companies of Western Pennsylvania began to 
follow the precedent set by the railroads by appointing practitioners 
to handle their accident cases, usually in infirmaries such as that 
established by the Pennsylvania Salt Company at Natrona in 1888, 
and the special ward for industrial cases in the Cambria Iron Com- 
pany Hospital at Johnstown in 1887. 

It was some time later that efforts were made to preserve the 
health of workers by proper diet; improved toilet facilities; pure 
drinking water; protection against excessive heat and cold, asphyxi- 
ation, dust inhalations, burns, explosions, silicosis and anthrocosis. 

Between 1910 and 1915 most of the large department stores 
established infirmaries and hired physicians and nurses to provide 
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emergency treatment for employees and customers. Most of the 
industries of Western Pennsylvania did likewise. After this time 
preventive medicine was emphasized rather than curative efforts. 
In the years of 1917 to 1940 many of the industries instituted pre- 
employment examination of workers. Between 1940 and 1950 many 
forms of insurance plans, including the Blue Cross and the Blue 
Shield, were adopted by some companies to help cover the ex- 
penses of hospital and disability benefits. Some companies developed 
their own self-insured plans, such as the United Mine Workers of 
America Welfare and Retirement Fund. 

In the field of mental hygiene credit is given to the H. J. Heinz 
Company for early recognizing the importance of mental hygiene 
in industrial production, with the use of libraries, recreation rooms 
and music. 

Although the Western Pennsylvania Medical College was 
formed in 1883 by several prominent Pittsburgh physicians, it was 
not until the 1930’s that courses of lectures in the field of industrial 
medicine were introduced; and in 1948 the Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Health in the University was established. In 1913 Pennsylvania 
established the Department of Labor and Industry, followed by the 
Bureau of Industrial Hygiene in 1923; and the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines was established locally as the Pittsburgh branch. 

This work is well authenticated, and while repetition of the 
activities of the various agencies appear in many of the chapters 
this fault may be necessary to preserve clarity and sequence of events 
in the development of industrial medicine in Western Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburgh C. W. W. ELKIN 


Entangling Alliance. By ALEXANDER DeConpe. xvi, 536 pp. Duke 
University Press, Durham, N. C. $7.50. 

Those who attended the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting at Pittsburgh two years ago will remember 
Alexander DeConde as a purposeful young professor from Duke 
University. On the last day of the program for 1956 he read a 
paper, entitled ‘“‘Washington’s Farewell, the French Alliance, and the 
Election of 1796.” (See the March, 1957 issue of The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, pages 641-658.) Now his complete study 
of politics and diplomacy under George Washington (1789-1797) 
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has been published, but his book is still primarily a diplomatic study 
of the demise of the French alliance. Edward S. Corwin in a much 
earlier work, French Policy and the American Alliance of 1778, 
concluded that the effectiveness of the alliance ended with the peace 
of 1783. DeConde places the date ten years later at the time of 
the Jay treaty. After that event, we all know that nationalism in 
Philadelphia or ad hoc Federalism, as DeConde puts it, soon forced 
the American people to be pro-British in order to be pro-American. 

DeConde, now at the University of Michigan, has looked at the 
destruction of the French alliance and has blamed it on partisan 
politics. Entangling alliances (with France) were to be avoided 
in favor of Hamilton’s pro-British leanings. Fortunately for us 
Hamilton was successful, but for a time Federalists felt “that France 
threatened the existence of the Union and that Westerners supported 
her seditious plots.” 

Nationalism, more than DeConde’s claim of partisan politics, 
however, seems to have been the deciding factor in Western Penn- 
sylvania. During 1796 Hugh Henry Brackenridge, who was not 
unfriendly to the French alliance, was contacted “frequently” and 
“without common prudence” by General Victor Collot, a French 
agent on “reconnaissance” in the West. James Ross was attempt- 
ing at the same time to convert Brackenridge to support the Jay 
treaty and told him that “there was a party in the U.S. who wanted 
to overturn the govmt, who were in league with France, and that 
France, by a secret article of treaty with Spain, was to have Louis- 
iana.” Brackenridge was convinced eventually that “there was a 
conspiracy to deliver our country or some part of it at least to the 
French,” and for this reason he reported his conversations with 
Collot to Ross in the Senate, who gave the information in turn to 
Washington. 

DeConde has synthesized his material well for the Eniangling 
Alliance, and the scope of his research can be seen easily from the 
footnotes. His summary evaluation of Washington as “slow of 
mind,” however, seems too harsh and prejudiced by his predilection 
for the anti-Hamiltonians or pro-French. We in Pittsburgh, at 
least, are aware that the national spirit which Washington helped 
to raise here in the British Empire of 1758 was his quickening attri- 
bute in the American Republic of 1796. 

Pittsburgh James H. Mast 








HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 
PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


To our Membership—Greetings : 


I was very much impressed by the breadth and scope of the 
“Director’s Calendar” in a recent issue of this Magazine, which 
sets forth the schedule of talks and appearances of our director, 
Mr. Robert D. Christie, before various groups of adults and school 
children. Certainly his numerous engagements went far beyond the 
“line of duty” incident to the work of a director of an historical society. 

However, Mr. Christie is a man of boundless energy and sin- 
cere devotion to his work. He is perhaps the most interesting speaker 
on local history that we have in this district. The teachers of the 
public and private schools in Western Pennsylvania have learned 
how generously he gives of his time and talents; there is a con- 
stant and ever increasing stream of school busses to our door. 
This program of educating school children in local history and creat- 
ing a pride in their heritage certainly will have far reaching effects 
in moulding better citizens and more understanding Americans. In 
addition to addressing school children, Mr. Christie is constantly 
importuned to speak before patriotic bodies, civic organizations, 
clubs, college groups and historical societies throughout Western 
Pennsylvania. This Historical Society can feel that it is ably justi- 
fying the city’s and county’s monetary support which is granted 
annually to us. 


A survey is presently being conducted for us by a competent 
individual through the generosity and interest of a local Foundation. 
The purpose is to ascertain through visitation to a number of com- 
parable historical societies in the United States, just what activities 
are encompassed by the various societies and which produce the 
best results. Through this means, we hope to learn what changes 
in our present program should be undertaken further to popularize 
the use of our facilities and enhance the scope of the Society’s services. 
Certainly our efforts to instill in the minds of school children and 
others a pride in the history of this community is one of primary 
importance and in this endeavor we are fortunate to have in our 
director, Mr. Christie, a teacher second to none. 


CuHarces A. McCuintock, President 
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YESTERDAY’S CELEBRATIONS 
1858 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE COMPLETION OF THE 
LAYING OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE 


On Thursday evening 19 August, 1858, there took place in 
Pittsburgh a grand celebration honoring the successful completion 
of the laying of the Atlantic cable. We, who now consider such 
scientific advancements as a matter of course, may find it a little 
difficult to realize why this event which the Pittsburgh Commercial 
Journal of 18 August 1858 called “the greatest event of ancient or 
modern times,” should have given rise to such jubilation. People 
were not so blase in the 1850’s and the new marvel was looked upon 
as an augur of a glorious future. The cable laying, which had been 
chiefly promoted by Cyrus W. Field (1819-1892) was begun in 
1857 and after many trials and disappointments was completed. As 
soon as the message of Queen Victoria to President Buchanan was 
received in this country, a fact known in Pittsburgh on Monday 16 
August, Mayor Henry A. Weaver planned a celebration and meet- 
ings were held to prepare for the festivities. 

For Pittsburgh, the celebration was rather a gala affair; it was 
high summer and the weather was pleasant. On the designated day, 
most business in the city closed at 4 o’clock, the hour being marked 
by the ringing of the bell in Trinity Episcopal Church. Other bells 
in the city answered and two artillerymen from the Arsenal, sta- 
tioned with minute guns on Cliff Street and Coal Hill, fired salutes 
until a late hour. The fire companies, the Independent Order of 
Red Men, the German Saengerband, the German Turners and the 
Sons of Malta, according to the Morning Post, formed a parade 
and marched about the streets for two hours. After dark, several 
of the city’s important buildings were illuminated and great crowds 
gazed at the lighted transparencies in Fifth Street. The Court 
House was lit from top to bottom and, as the Post said, the lights 
in the uppermost windows of the dome looked like distant stars. 
All the boats and barges on the rivers turned out for the occasion 
forming a sort of impromptu regatta, Fireworks arched over bon- 
fires on the wharves and rowboats full of men carrying torches 
traced bright paths on the dark waters, so that the soft air and the 
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water were splashed with points of fire. Thus, with hope and 
light, did mid-19th century Pittsburghers celebrate an occasion of 
world-wide importance. 

J. D. Van T.—from Pittsburgh Newspapers—August 1858 


1894 
1794 - 1894! 
THE STORY OF A HUNDRED YEARS 
of 


PITTSBURGH’S CORPORATE LIFE 


Proceedings 
of the 
Centenary Celebration, April 23, 1894 
Under the Auspices 
of the 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


Sed fugit interea, fugit irrevocabile tempus 


Pittsburg was incorporated as a Borough on the 22d day of 
April, 1794. This date was too memorable to be allowed to pass 
unnoticed, when the hundredth anniversary of the corporate ex- 
istence of the city was reached. As there was a well-grounded fear 
that there might not be a proper recognition of the event the “His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania,” at its regular monthly 
meeting in March, 1894, passed a resolution directing public atten- 
tion to the approaching Centenary, and at the same time appointed 
a committee to cooperate with the Chamber of Commerce and the 
city authorities in a fitting celebration of the day. 





*Title page of a booklet published by the Historical Society in 1894. 
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The entire work of preparation was left to the Committee of 
the Historical Society. The result of its labors was shown in the 
large and representative meeting held in Old City Hall on the eve- 
ning of April 23d, 1894. The story of Pittsburg’s growth and prog- 
ress was told by its foremost citizens, The lesson of civic pride 
and patriotism was strongly inculcated. The coming century was 
welcomed with hope and the benediction of speech and song.? 


1910 
1754 - 1910 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST ATTEMPT TO 
FORTIFY THE OHIO 


The Society held its first banquet on February 17th, 1910, the 
anniversary of the “first attempt to fortify the Ohio,” at the Mo- 
nongahela House, Pittsburgh. This was attended by about one 
hundred and fifty members. (The 156th anniversary). The prin- 
cipal speakers were General William H. Koontz, of Somerset, Pa., 
General Harry White, Indiana, Pa. President T. L. Rodgers pre- 
sided and William H. Stevenson was toastmaster. Judge J. Denton 
Hancock, Percy Mackaye, and Dr. D. J. Cox also spoke. 

Burd S. Patterson 
Secretary 
Minutes of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


1910 
1758 - 1910 


OBSERVANCE OF THE 152nd ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
TAKING OF FORT DUQUESNE 


On November twenty-fifth 1910 the Society celebrated the 
152nd anniversary of the taking of Fort Duquesne, by participating 
in a Union Thanksgiving service at the Bellefield Presbyterian 
Church, at which Rev. G. A. M. Dyess, head of the history depart- 





* From preface of the above mentioned booklet. 
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ment of the University of Pittsburgh, preached a historical sermon. 
Burd S. Patterson 
Secretary 

Minutes of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


1911 
1811 - 1911 


CELEBRATION OF THE CENTENNIAL OF STEAM-BOAT 
NAVIGATION ON THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS 


At a large meeting of the Society held January 11th, 1910, it 
was decided on motion of Dr. William J. Holland to appoint a com- 
mittee to cooperate with the Ohio Valley Historical Association and 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in celebrating the cen- 
tennial of steam-boat navigation on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
in 1911, 

This celebration was held October 30th, 31st, and November 
Ist, 1911. In connection with it a replica of the first steam-boat on 
the Ohio and Mississippi, the New Orleans, was constructed at a 
cost of $15,000 appropriated by the Pittsburgh City-Council. A 
committee appointed by Mayor William A. Magee, a member of the 
Society, and headed by President William H. Stevenson of the So- 
ciety managed the affair. About $5,000 was collected by the com- 
mittee and used to fit out the boat and pay the other expenses of 
the celebration. The boat was christened on October 31st, by Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth, (Alice Roosevelt) in the presence of “The 
President of the United States, William Howard Taft, and 300,000 
people. It made a voyage to New Orleans beginning November 
2nd, and continuing about a month under the command of Captain 
James A. Henderson, a member of the Society. On the voyage were 
members and officers of the Historical Society and representatives 
of the City and State, and of the Lake Erie and Ohio River Canal 
Association. 

These at many points advocated the study of history, the ad- 
vantages of Pittsburgh and the desirability of improving and ex- 
tending our waterways. 

The boat was visited by 5,000 school children and 100,000 
adults and viewed from the shore by several times that number, 
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As a result of the celebration the treasury of the Society was 
enriched about $3,000. 
A great banquet on October 31st, at which President William 
Howard Taft spoke was a feature of interest. 
Full particulars of the celebration are contained in the news- 
paper scrap-books relating to it in the Society’s Library; 
A banquet on March 17th, at which United-States Senator 
Theodore Burton spoke, preceded the celebration. 
Burd S. Patterson 
Secretary 
Minutes of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


1913 
1788 - 1913 


CELEBRATION OF THE 125th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CREATION OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


In 1913 the Society held a most successful celebration of the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the creation of Alle- 
gheny County during the week of September 21st, to 27th. 

A dinner was given by McCreery & Company, on September 
23rd to the State Historical Association, the guest of the Society, 
and a banquet by the Society at the Hotel Schenley on September 24th. 

The general celebration committee was headed by I. K. Camp- 
bell, President of the Allegheny County board of Commissioners, 
and The Executive Committee by William H. Stevenson, President 
of the Society. 

Full particulars are given in the newspaper clipping books in 
the Society’s Library. 

A feature of the celebration was the dedication of the Society’s 
new building on September 24th, although the structure was not 
fully completed and opened until February 17th, 1914. 

Burd S. Patterson 
Secretary 
Minutes of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
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1916 
1816 - 1916 
CELEBRATION OF THE CITY CHARTER CENTENNIAL 


In the spring of 1816 it was deemed advisable to transform the 
borough of Pittsburgh into a city. A charter was granted. 

In 1916 the City Charter Centennial was celebrated in Pitts- 
burgh. “An Exhibition of Historical Portraits, Paintings, Prints, 
Drawings and Relics” was presented by The Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania in the Carnegie Institute, Gallery N, October 
29—November 30.? 

The catalogue listing the items of the exhibition consists of 
sixty-nine pages. It was truly an interesting and valuable contri- 
bution to the celebration. 


1919 
1794 - 1919 


CELEBRATION OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INCORPORATION 
OF PITTSBURGH AS A BOROUGH 


On Tuesday, April 22, 1919, the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the incorporation of Pittsburgh as a borough was 
commemorated under the auspices of the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania. This being also the centennial year of the in- 
corporation of the Western University of Pennsylvania, now the 
University of Pittsburgh, the Historical Society undertook to com- 
bine an observance of this event with that of the one hundred 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of Pittsburgh’s first 
government. 

The affair took place in the hall of the society’s building on 
Bigelow Boulevard, and a large and representative audience was 
present. William H. Stevenson, the president of the Historical 
Society, presided. 

Addresses were given by Charles W. Dahlinger, Chancellor 





*From catalogue published by Carnegie Institute. 
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S. B. McCormick, Harold M. Irons, Thomas A. Dunn, and Dr. 
H. J. Webster.* 


1933 
1758 - 1933 


CELEBRATION OF THE ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING 
OF PITTSBURGH 


The society joined with the Chamber of Commerce of Pitts- 
burgh in sponsoring a public luncheon on November 24 to celebrate 
the 175th anniversary of the founding of Pittsburgh. The Honor- 
able David A. Reed, United States Senator from Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. Solon J. Buck, director of the society, were the speakers on this 
occasion and over three hundred people attended.° 


1934 
1759 - 1934 


ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE BEGINNING OF TRADE WEST OF THE 
ALLEGHENIES 


A jubilee celebration sponsored by the Pittsburgh Chamber oi 
Commerce was held in Pittsburgh on November 8, 9, and 10 to 
mark the 175th anniversary of the beginning of trade west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. A pageant of floats depicting the rise of 
Pittsburgh from a trading post to a modern commercial and indus- 
trial center and historical displays from the Society’s collections 
shown throughout the city were features of the observance. The 
Honorable John F. Fisher, president of the Society, presided at the 
jubilee dinner on the ninth.® 





* Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, Volume 2, pages 133-148. 
* Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, Volume 17, page 25. 
* Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, Volume 18, page 69. 
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1945 
1845 - 1945 
THE FIRE CENTENNIAL 


The entire issue of The Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
sine for March-June 1945 is devoted to accounts of the Historical 
Society’s observance of the centennial of Pittsburgh’s Big Fire of 
April 10, 1845. 

The first suggestion that such a commemoration be held came 
from Mrs. Marcellin C. Adams, a trustee of the Society. 

“The object was to commemorate, not the disaster itself, but 
the spirit and energy with which the stricken city arose phoenix-like 
from its ashes and went on to greater and greater achievement as 
a center of industry and culture.” 

The celebration, which occurred after many months of careful 
planning by the Society’s centennial committee, was a great success. 

This “1845 Committee” among other things organized a tem- 
porary association of “Descendants of Pittsburghers of 1845” with 
an enrollment, ultimately of a thousand members: arranged for an 
outstanding loan exhibit in the Historical Building; enlisted the 
services of the Pittsburgh Drama League in the staging of an 
appropriate play; provided for a colorful parade between the two 
meetings held; secured prominent speakers; and published a special 
pamphlet for the occasion, entitled 1845-1945: An Historical Com- 
memoration,” 





"Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, Volume 8, Nos. 1 and 2, March-June 
1945. 











FOOTNOTES TO 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


The Archives of this Society contain five diaries written by 
Robert McKnight. At the time the following entry was written he 
was a budding young lawyer. Thirteen years later on November 
26, 1858, at a reorganization meeting he was chosen temporary vice 
president of The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
The day before had been celebrated on a large scale in Pittsburgh 
as the hundredth anniversary of the founding of the city (see first 
article in this issue). 


Thursday, April 10th, 1845 

A memorable and ill starred day. Go office and attended to 
business. Wrote letter and at 12 Noon heard alarm bells ring for 
fire. Followed the crowd down 2nd Street to corner of Ferry, 
where an icehouse and shed were burning. A pretty strong wind 
was blowing from the West and some alarm existed as to the spread 
of the flames. I mounted an engine and laboured with might and 
main, but unfortunately the supply of water failed and engine 
ceased to play. The fire had meanwhile crossed Ferry and 2nd 
both. Capt. Wood’s large cotton factory was in flames,—while the 
destroying element raged toward Market Street. I left, went around 
to Mr. Denny’s house. All the male members of the family being 
absent, but Will—I took my station on the roof with a man and 2 
boys, with buckets of water, watching for sparks, which were flying 
thickly, the wind blowing a gale. Roof of 3rd Pres. church on fire 
but with difficulty extinguished. The conflagration now spread to 
the Monongahela 4 squares broad and soon crossed Market Street, 
the flames hissing and leaping from house to house and square to 
square. Chas. about 2 o’clock ran to me and told me I was wanted 
to assist at the warehouse of Wood, Edwards and McKnight, whither 
I ran, carried out desk, and rolled out kegs of nails; out of 2500, 
they saved some 50 besides a heavy stock of iron. We were soon 
driven from the house by the roof burning in and were forced to 
leave. I then ran to the store where Father was just removing in 





* The heading is Mr. McKnight’s. 
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carts the last of his goods. I helped to load them and came down 
with them to the stables which were filled. Ate, and drank some- 
thing. Paid a visit to my office and found Magraw removing the 
books by filling bed tickings with them. Got the settee down with 
a man to assist and carried it around to Wood St. on both sides of 
which the fire was now raging. With difficulty procured another 
man, and ran and dropped load alternately from heat and fatigue. 
Drays, cars, furniture, horses, and men were running in all direc- 
tions. Finally reached 5th and Market where I left the men and got 
a cart at home into which I put the books and took them to our house. 

Went again uptown and found our office in flames,—most every- 
thing being removed. By this time the fire had reached Diamond 
Alley and the whole city south of that, including the whole South 
Ward was on fire. Pittsburgh Bank, University, Monongahela 
House, churches, Philo Hall, other public buildings were burned. 
And worst of all so rapid was the spread of the devouring element, 
that little or nothing could be removed from the houses—large stocks 
of sugar, cotton, coffee, iron, china, furniture and dry goods were 
destroyed. Much that was removed was consumed on the streets 
and quay. The Monongahela bridge was destroyed in the short 
space of 15 minutes. The city is in fact a desolation, the progress 
of the fire being only stayed at the extreme limit by want of ma- 
terial to fasten upon. Some lives lost. Some men are loser to the 
amount of 1 and 200,000 dollars. Whole amount, 10 or 15 millions. 
Wandered around at night. Brought W. Wilson (burned out) to 
our house to sleep and went to bed at 11. 

Cousin Sarah Ann Hogg was brought to bed of her Ist child, 
a daughter today. 





BUSINESS MEMBERS 
OF 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The following firms, which have been in business in the Pitts- 
burgh district for fifty years or more, are contributing to the support 
of the society’s work at the rate of one hundred dollars a year each: 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 

CoMMONWEALTH TRusT COMPANY 

DEMMLER AND SCHENCK COMPANY 

DuQUESNE LIGHT COMPANY 

FipELtitry Trust COMPANY 

GIMBEL BROTHERS 

GuLF O1L CorPORATION 

HARBISON-WALKER REFRACTORIES COMPANY 

HARRIS THEATRES 

HEPPENSTALL COMPANY 

JoserpH Horne CoMPANy 

HUBBARD AND COMPANY 

Jones AND LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 

KAUFMANN’S DEPARTMENT STORES 

MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL CompANy—Division of E. W. Bliss Com- 
pany 

James H. MATTHEWS AND CoMPANY 

MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRusT COMPANY 

PEoPLEs First NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION CoAL COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH AND LAKE ERIE RAILRoAD COMPANY 

PoTtTER BANK AND Trust COMPANY 

W. P. SNYDER AND CoMPANY 

SomERS, FITLER AND Topp CoMPANY 

Union NATIONAL BANK 

Unitep States STEEL CoMPANY 











